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HISTORY OF THE WOMAN’S 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


•‘The Lord giveth the word : 

“The women that publish the tidings are a 
great host” (Ps. (38: 11, li. V.). 

Whether the sweet singer of Israel 
meant to prophesy, or referred to the cus- 
tom of the women proclaiming glad tid- 
ings after victory, we live in a time when 
the words are literally true. The women 
of Christendom are awake and organized, 
sending missionaries to every portion of 
the globe. We are living in the times 
which the revelator saw, when he said, 
saw another angel fly in the midst of 
heaven, having the everlasting gospel to 
preach unto them that dwelt on the earth, 
and to every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people.” The women, by 
their offerings, prayers, and service, are 
giving wings to the angel. 

Every denomination in the United 
States has now one or more woman’s 
boards. 

How shall we account for this general 
movement of Christian women in a new 
line, bringing heavy responsibility, re- 
quiring self-denial and the service of 
body and mind ? It was born from above. 
The thought was divine. It came in the 
fullness of time. In every mission field 
there was an imperative need for the ac- 


tive sympathy and cooperation of women 
at home. Missionaries were sent home to 
tell the story o*f the degradation, misery, 
and darkness of women without the gos- 
pel, and to appeal to the love and devo- 
tion of honored Christian women to con- 
centrate themselves to their elevation. 
In our country these appeals met with a 
ready response. God by his providence 
had during the Civil War developed the 
capacity and energies: of the women in 
the great activities of the Sanitary and 
Christian Commission. In every town 
and village the women had gathered to 
furnish, with loving hearts, supplies for 
the ^^soldier boys.” These trying times 
called women from the selfishness and 
frivolities of life, and, discarding the 
conventionalities of society, they re- 
sponded to the call of distress, and be- 
came experts in organizing and admin- 
istering on a large scale. Besides this 
general preparation for the work, in 
every church there were a few hearts who 
were longing for more active service, and 
with prayer and supplication were seek- 
ing direction. The two Congregational 
women who met to pray weekly for eight 
months, before issuing a call to organize 
a woman’s board, has a parallel in the 
beginning of our work. 
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woman's missionary association. 


THE beginning. 

In a little room, a few miles north of 
Dayton, Ohio, Miss Lizzie Hoffman 
(now Mrs. Derrickson) spent the night 
in prayer. In response to> earnest solici- 
tation, she has given the following ac- 
count of her experience : 

The beginning of my call to missionary 
work was a desire for a deeper work of 
grace in my own heart. I felt that there 
were joys in the divine life and attainments 
through grace that I was not possessor of, 
as well as duties to perform for which I was 
too weak. There was a burden on my 
heart. I took it to our Burden-bearer in 
prayer, and the answer was a question, 
“Are you willing to go to Africa?” I felt 
unqualified. The Lord’s answer to Moses 
came. Thus I labored on for, I think, over 
one year. I sometimes felt as if I could 
not endure the weight. One evening I took 
my Bible, my best instructor, and read and 
prayed in my little room, determined to con- 
quer or die in the attempt ; resolved to 
wrestle and pray until light would dawn 
upon my soul. It was near the dawn of 
day when the Angel of the Lord rolled the 
burden off my poor heart. Abraham was 
not required to slay Isaac, — only to become 
willing. I said, calmly and peacefully, 
“Lord, use me as seemeth to thee good.” 
Soon there was a prompting in my heart 
that the women of our Church should be or- 
ganized for active and special work for mis- 
sions. The duty became imperative. I re- 
vealed the fact to Father John Kemp. He 
at once became interested, and visited the 
most active workers in the First Church at 
Dayton, as well as Summit Street Church, 
and prayed and planned until he succeeded 
in calling the meeting for the organization 
of the women of Miami Conference. 

Prominent men and women of tke two 
churcliBS met at Summit Street Church, 
and spent a day and an evening in con- 
sultation. A woman^s organization was 
effected for Miami Conference, May 9, 
1872. The following preamble to the 
constitution then adopted is of interest: 

Believing that the promulgation of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ throughout the world 
depends upon the success of Christian mis- 


sions, and that the responsibility of this 
success devolves upon all Christians, we 
therefore do, in obedience to the command 
of our risen Lord and Saviour, “Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature,” in convention assembled at 
the United Brethren Summit Street Church, 
in the city of Dayton, Ohio, on the 9th day 
of May, 1872, pursuant to proper notice 
given through the Religiouff Telescope, here- 
by, in the name of our Divine Master, and 
moved, we trust, by the Holy Spirit, organ- 
ize ourselves into a missionary association, 
by the adoption of the following constitu- 
tion. 

A number of auxiliaries were organ- 
ized in the conference. Money to tbe 
amount of $328.13 was collected, but no 
mission work was undertaken. It was 
expected at this time tbat other confer- 
ences would organize. Nothing was done, 
however. Por want of an object, all but 
two of the societies of Miami Conference 
ceased to work. These two were: discour- 
aged. A meeting was called in the Pirst 
Church to consider the question of issu- 
ing a call for a general meeting. Six 
ladies responded to the call. Some timid, 
faint-hearted ones suggested that we 
could not work as the women of some of 
our sister denominations, and if we un- 
dertook it, there would be responsibility, 
and we would be sure to fail. Sister 
Sowers repeated after each one of these, 
‘‘They cannot do our work. If God calls, 
dare we falter?” All felt that God did 
call, and agreed to take steps toward a 
general organization. A number of arti- 
cles were written in the Religious Tele- 
scope, asking for a meeting. The Mis- 
sionary Treasurer, Pev. I. W. Hott, and 
the Missionary Secretary, Pev. D. K. 
Plickinger, pressed the matter in. private 
and through the press. The General 
Poard of the Church had recommended 
such an organization. Mrs. Hadley, re- 
turning from Africa, urged the project. 
Everything pointed to it as a duty. 
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The Religious Telescope of kSeptember 
29, 1875, contained the following call, 
signed by Mrs. T. N. Sowers and Mrs. 
W. H. Lanthurn: 

For the purpose of creating a greater in- 
terest and zeal in the cause of missions, and 
laboring more directly in the work of the 
Divine Master by bringing into more active 
and efficient service the sisters of the 
Church, a call is made for a Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Convention, to meet in Dayton, 
Ohio, First Church, October 21, 1875. 

It is desired that the convention shall 
partake of the nature of a mass meeting. 
We therefore invite all persons interested 
in the work to be present. 

The call was answered by the follow- 
ing conferences: Miami, Scioto, San- 

dusky, Michigan, Indiana, Western Ee- 
serve. Lower Wabash, Virginia, and 
Allegheny. Six of the nine conferences 
sent delegates. The last three were rep- 
resented by ladies whose husbands were 
members of the respective conferences, 
and at that time resided in Dayton. Five 
States were thus represented, three by 
resident delegates, namely : Michigan, 

Indiana, and Ohio, the last named State 
being represented by four conferences. 
Several other conferences appointed dele- 
gates, who sent letters of encourage- 
ment. Two days (October 21 and 22, 
1875) were spent in faithful, prayerful 
work. A constitution that had been 
previously published was discussed, 
amended, and adopted, and the “Wo- 
man’s Missionary Association of the 
United Brethren in Christ” was organ- 
ized by the election of officers: Presi- 

dent, Mrs. T. N. Sowers; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Mrs. Z. A. Colestock, Mrs. M. H. 
Bridgeman, Mrs. S. Haywood; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Mrs. L. E. Keister; 
Eecording Secretary, Mrs. D. L. Eike; 
Treasurer, Mrs. W. J. Shuey. All 
started anew under the constitution 
adopted. The Miami Conference So- 


ciety paid its money into the general 
Association, and reorganized. The of- 
ficers in the new were about the same 
as in the old, the smaller only yielding 
itself to larger existence. Spring was 
decided upon as the time to hold the 
annual meeting. May, 1876, First 
Church, were the time and place agreed 
upon for the next meeting. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The organization includes a Board 
of Managers, a Board of Trustees, An- 
nual Conference Branch Societies, Lo- 
cal Societies, Young Women’s Bands^ 
and Children’s Bands. 

The Board of Managers is composed 
of a board of nine Trustees, elected an- 
nually by the Board of Managers, and 
of delegates elected annually by the 
conference Branches. 

The local societies hold quarterly 
meetings, and are the chief instruments 
in gathering money. The branch so- 
cieties meet annually, as does also the 
Board of Managers. The Board of Trus- 
tees meets semi-monthly, and upon call 
as needed, in the office of the society. 

By the terms of the Constitution, the 
Association is under the direction of 
the General Conference, and submits 
quadrennial reports to that body. But 
in the election of officers, and in gen- 
eral management, it is independent. 

The Constitution was printed and 
bound, with an address to the women 
of the Church, and sent out. Some so- 
cieties were organized in various places- 

At the meeting in May, 1876, Mrs. 
A. L. Billheimer, having returned from 
mission work in Africa, added new life 
to the meeting. It was determined to 
venture out and undertake some work. 
All seemed to feel the responsibility of 
appropriating the first money. There 
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was a unanimous feeling that our work 
should he among the women and chil- 
dren, and this sentiment assumed defin- 
ite shape when Mrs. Billheimer moved 
^Hhat the funds now in the treasury be 
used for the founding and support of a 
mission school in Africa.” 

AFRICA. 

The first idea was to support a school 
under the control of the missionaries of 
the General Board, near Shengeh. It 


without any missionary work. The 
General Board, thinking it not best to 
distribute their force over so much ter- 
ritory, urged us to occupy this new 
ground. With repeated visits and the 
supervision of Mr. Gomer, the mission 
was located at Botifunk, on the Bom- 
peh Biver, about fifty miles east of 
Freetown. Miss Beeken went to Boti- 
funk late in the autumn of 18Y7, at 
which time we undertook her full sup- 
port. 



Rear of Mission House, Rotifunk, Africa. 


was agreed to support Miss Emily 
Beeken, then under appointment. But 
instead of this, by the advice of the offi- 
cers of the General Boa^d and mission- 
aries then in the field, it was decided 
to establish schools up the Bompeh 
Biver, in a thickly populated terri- 
tory that was calling for light, and was 


The pioneer work was difficult, but 
it was bravely accomplished. One with 
less courage than that of Miss Beeken 
could not have succeeded in starting a 
mission so far from any civilized help or 
protection. The head-man built a harra 
for worship, and the Association a mud- 
house for the missionary on a beautiful 
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elevated site near the town. Miss 
Beeken established two schools, and had 
public services in surrounding towns. 
She was succeeded at the end of 


the West Coast of Africa, which enabled 
her to endure the climate better than 
new missionaries. She landed at Free- 
town, October 19, 1879, and went to 



nineteen months by Mrs. M. M. Mair 
of Glasgow, Scotland. Mrs. Mair had 
I had an experience of twenty-six years or 


Botifunk the following month. The 
previous May, at our annual meeting, we 
had agreed to send to Africa from this 
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country the material for a good house, 
so that our missionaries might have a 
comfortable home. Two thousand dol- 
lars were easily raised outside of mem- 
bership dues, and Mrs. Mair superin- 
tended the construction of the building, 
and enjoyed living in it, as she so well 
deserved. She was indefatigable in her 
labors, and her influence over the na- 
tives was wonderful. She taught them 
by precept and example. She corrob- 
orated Dr. Flickinger^s report, that of 
all dark places in Africa Rotifunk was 
the blackest. Mrs. Mair was almost 
overwhelmed with the responsibility of 
the work, with only native helpers, but 
she said, “I always made it the rule of 
my life, when I had anything to do, to 
try/' She secured better teachers for 
the schools, and established two others. 
She had the confidence and cooperation 
of the chiefs and head-men, and such 
was her influence over the people in 
three years and a half, that she said she 
had been in but two towns in this coun- 
try where the Sabbath was observed so 
well. Pa Sourie, the head-man of Roti- 
funk, gave up the use of strong drinks 
and tobacco, and compelled the people 
to desist from labor on the Sabbath day. 
Rotifunk was a station for slave-traders 
when our mission was located there; 
but before Mrs. Mair came away, this 
was broken up. A deed was received 
for one hundred and fifty acres of 
ground at Rotifunk and Palli, part of 
which was put under cultivation. 

Early in 1882 we were warned of the 
declining strength of Mrs. Mair, and 
began to look for reinforcement. It 
was determined to send a man and his 
wife, as the work was too hard for a 
woman to carry. Rev. R. FT. West and 
Miss Lida Miller, students in Union 
Riblical Seminary, were chosen. Both 


had foreign missionary work in view, 
and were preparing for it. They were 
married in the summer, and sailed from 
New York October 2, 1882, arriving at 
Ereetown December 3. Mrs. Mair re- 
mained a few months, and then came 
to America on her way home to Scot- 
land. Her presence at our annual meet- 
ing at Westerville added new interest 
to the work. 

At this meeting came the word from 
Mr. West, that so many persons gathered 
at the public services that in the rainy 
season no house was large enough to ac- 
commodate them, and many had to be 
turned away. He asked to be allowed 
to build a chapel. The Committee on 
African work recommended the raising- 
of two thousand dollars, the estimate of 
the cost of a suitable building. Cash 
and subscriptions were taken at once to 
the amount of eleven hundred dollars. 
The money was all raised and the 
chapel completed within a year, and — 
what was a new thing under the sun — 
at a cost of five hundred dollars les& 
than the estimate. 

With the exception of a coat of paint, 
the chapel was finished by the 24th of 
February, 1884, when it was dedicated. 
Rev. J. Corner, of Shengeh, preached 
tl.ie dedicatory sermon in a very satis- 
factory manner. After the sermon, an 
invitation was given for a free-will of- 
fering to the Lord, and the people re- 
sponded by subscribing one hundred 
and sixty acres of land at Palli; five 
binkeys of rice (from fifty to one hun- 
dred bushels) ; one cow, one country 
cloth, and thirty-seven dollars and four- 
teen cents in cash subscriptions. The 
people were glad for this house, and the 
missionaries were encouraged. The re- 
port said: 

The work has been prospering during the 
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year. We have now, in connection with the 
work, fifty-four regular preaching-places, 
being an increase of twenty-three during the 
year. In these places more than two thousand 
five hundred persons hear the word of God. 
The people are so ready to hear, and always 
say that they want us to come all the time. 
Fully one thousand persons every Sabbath 
hear preaching in connection with the differ- 
ent stations of the missions alone, and here 
and there is one who has given his heart to 
Jesus and is sincerely trusting in him. 

Our missionaries were to liave a test 
of their devotion and strength, unpar- 
alleled in the mission work of the 
Church. Mrs. West wrote, April 4, 
first speaking of the work in connection 
with building: 

Then there were months of hard labor, 
only known to those who have had experi- 
ence in heathen lands. But our congrega- 
tions were increasing, and we scarcely heed- 
ed the toil, so anxious were we to get into 
our new chapel. Now it is completed — all 
given up to God. For two Sabbaths the 
house was crowded, and then the war came, 
and that dreaded disease, smallpox, has set- 
tled down over our town and surrounding 
country. Now we are but few who meet 
together ; but only God knows how many 
petitions rise to him from suffering ones out 
in the bush, in the town and out on the bat- 
tle-field. We were much encouraged by the 
following testimony of a young man in our 
seekers’ meeting last Sabbath. For some 
time we have thought him a Christian. He 
was in the war, and distinguished himself 
by his bravery. He came back because of 
a wound received in the hand. After speak- 
ing of his trust in Jesus, he said : “When the 
war come, I no care to go ; but when thej^ 
go come for tear down this God’s house, I 
no agree — so I go. I take no country medi- 
cine. I trust in God. He hold umbrella 
over me, — he give me power. I kill plenty. 
I come back now, I kill plenty, now sin 
come on me. I ’s sorry. I come here this 
morning. I beg Jesus to wash me.” 

The war, which it was thought would 
he short, lasted, with all its attendant 
evils of butchery, famine, and plunder, 
with little abatement, for two years. 

A Mohammedan priest from Arabia 


brought smallpox, and in a short time 
the whole town of Hotifunk and coun- 
try around were infested with it. Mr. 
and Mrs. West did all in their power to 
alleviate the suffering. Mr. West was 
sick two weeks with this scourge, but 
recovered with the careful nursing of 
Mrs. West. It was estimated that fifty 
persons died. One of the mission chil- 
dren, Preston Edwards, was of the num- 
ber. He died trusting in Jesus. 

XTwo of our stations. Mo Shengo and 
Sumanosogo, were plundered, and the 
building at Mo Shengo was destroyed. 
The town of Marmoo was chosen as a 
safe and desirable place; so the chil- 
dren of both schools were removed there, 
in the care of Mr. Stewart. He opened 
school, September 29, 1884, Mr. Weeks 
giving his time to itinerating. Through 
these trials of disease, war, sickness, 
and death, our beloved missionaries were 
sustained by the abundant grace of God. 
During these trying times, the build- 
ings at Potifunk and Palli were un- 
harmed. The itinerating was inter- 
rupted, but, because of the mission and 
its influence, the country was not de- 
serted. 

Our first and prominent work has 
been for the children. As many chil- 
dren as ''could be cared for by the mis- 
sionaries, were taken under their care 
and were taught to work. A portion of 
every day was spent on the farm or at 
some mechanical employment. The aim 
was to train the boys and girls in such 
a way that they might take care of 
themselves, and be able to develop their 
country. We were looking toward self- 
support. The children, with the help 
of a few men, have done the work con- 
nected with the mission. Large farms 
were under cultivation; orchards were 
started, and already they had a desire to 
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So eager were they that they would arise 
in the night and get to their books. 
On one occasion, when the missionaries 
told them that they should not do so, a 
boy answered, “No use to stay in bed 
when sleep no catch ’em.” These hoys 


upon them, the Trustees invited Mr. 
and Mrs. West to take a vacation before 
the expiration of their term, if, in their 
judgment, it was necessary. After con- 
sidering the matter some months, they 
decided to come, to America. They di- 
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have ground of their own for cultiva- 
tion. These children were Christians — 
bright, earnest, and hungry for knowl- 
edge, using every opportunity to gain it. 


and girls became our teachers and itin- 
erants. 

Fearing that our missionaries might 
break down with the long strain of war 




AFRICA. 
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vided the work among the teachers, chil- 
dren, and laborers, and arranged with 
Rev. J. Gomer, of Shengeh, to visit the 
mission occasionally to see that all was 
well. They sailed, February 4, 1886, 
and arrived in New York, March 20. 
After spending several months with 
friends, they attended the Board meet- 


long, tedious, uncomfortable voyage of 
fifty-three days. 

This field extends hundreds of miles, 
and everywhere people are groping in 
darkness. Our w^ork is limited only by 
our force of workers and our contribu- 
tions of money. The report of the Shen- 
geh Conference, December (1886), gave 



Natures Weaving, Africa. 


ing at Huntington, Indiana, adding 
greatly to the interest by their accounts 
of the work. During the summer they 
visited camp-meetings in the East, and 
did good work for the Association. They 
returned to Africa September 18. They 
often spoke of being homesick for their 
boys and girls at Rotifunk. Mrs. West 
wrote, when about to leave New York: 
go back, feeling we are going 
home, hack to friends, back to a delight- 
ful work. We go gladly.’’ They had a 


five hundred and sixty-seven members, 
and preaching in forty-eight towns. 

Previous to the Board meeting of 
1887, the question of doing more for the 
women of Africa was discussed in the 
Evangel. Mr. and Mrs. West had writ- 
ten that we must do something for the 
uplifting of the girls in Africa, if we 
expected to accomplish anything per- 
manent. Brother Gomer and other mis- 
sionaries had told of the degradation of 
women till our hearts ached, and we 
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said, ^^What can we do?” Little girls 
were sold as wives, and whenever claimed 
by the purchaser must go, and, if in our 


girls into the mission, this selling could 
be prevented, and these girls could be 
taught in the schools with the other 


m 

<1 


schools, were thus lost to our mission. 
It was the law of the country, and we 
were compelled to submit. By taking 


children, and out of school hours be 
taught by the missionary to sew, to 
cook, to keep house, and thus, after a 
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while, to make homes in Africa. This 
matter was talked over, and many 
prayers offered for direction. To do this, 
a separate house and additional mis- 
sionaries would be necessary. 

At the meeting of the Board at West- 
field, Illinois, it was decided to put up 
a new building, to be called the ^^Mary 
Sowers Home for Girls,’’ and to raise 
$2,000 for the purpose. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sage, graduates of 
Union Biblical Seminary, with expe- 
rience in African work in the employ of 
the General Board, were appointed to 
go to Africa to build the home and take 
charge of it. They sailed September 
24, 1888. 

The money was all raised at the 
Board meeting of 1888, and the Home 
completed with the exception of a little 
painting. 

Our leading object being to prepare 
the natives to evangelize their own peo- 
ple, this project was considered of vital 
importance as an agent in the establish- 
ment of Christian homes. 

The question of sending out teachers 
for our school in Africa had been dis- 
cussed for several years, but not until 
the Board meeting of 1889 were definite 
steps taken. Mr. and Mrs. West had 
done what they could to carry on the 
school work themselves, but with their 
many other duties it became such a 
strain as to endanger their health per- 
manently. 

Miss Frances Williams, who all her 
life had wanted to go as a missionary 
to Africa, was appointed at the Board 
meeting, 1889. Miss Williams spent 
several years at Otterbein University in 
special study and two years in success- 
ful Bible work in the Moody Training- 
School in Chicago. During the summer 
Miss Elen Groenendyke was also ap- 

2 


pointed. Miss Groenendyke studied sev- 
eral years at the school in Hartsville, 
Indiana, and for a number of years was 
a successful school-teacher in the South, 
a good organist and vocalist, having 
completed a course in music. They 
sailed from Hew York via Liverpool, 
October 16, 1899, and arrived Hovember 
12 at Freetown, West Africa. After a 
few weeks in Freetown, they went to 
Botifunk and took charge of the 
schools. Mr. West wrote of them after 
five months’ residence there: ^^Our new 
teachers are making themselves very 
much at home here. They are well re- 
ceived by the people, and give strong 
promise of being able to live here and 
do effective work.” 

A commodious native house was built 
at Botifunk during 1889 for a residence 
for the mission boys. The native school- 
building having become unfit for use 
was replaced by a good frame structure 
with modern conveniences, and a special 
fund of $2,000 was raised for that pur- 
pose. This gave us at Botifunk, our 
principal station, a mission residence, 
chapel, girls’ home, boys’ home, and 
school building, all in good repair. 

During the year Bevs. Sage and 
West, with the older mission boys, made 
an extended trip interior to the Mendi 
country, a large country lying east of 
the Sherbro and Temni countries. It 
begins about ten miles east of Botifunk 
and extends toward the interior several 
hundred miles. The Mendi people show 
much intelligence, manufacture cloth, 
and mine and work the iron ore which is 
found in great abundance in some parts 
of their country. The missionaries were 
interior about one hundred and fifty 
miles from Botifunk. They found many 
large towns. The people received them 
cordially when they understood their 
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purpose. They found no Christian mis- 
sions, hut evidences of superstition 
everywhere. Every town, large and 
small, had its devil houses. 


lie could tell it but once, then pass on. 
At the Board meeting, 1890, the early 
occupation of this densely populated 
territory was looked upon with favor. 



Mr. Sage made another extended trip 
into the same country in March, 1890, 
with good results, people begging him to 
remain and repeat his message to them. 


The work of itinerating was greatly 
blessed. A number of the older mis- 
sion boys with the missionaries did this 
work. 
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An aid society composed of the mis- 
sionaries and native Christians was 
organized in 1889, and had in its treas- 
ury, 1890, $158.42 to extend the work. 

The mission hoys did the work of the 
mission largely, and thus supported 
themselves. 

A visit in 1889 of Mrs. Amanda 
Smith, the noted colored evangelist, did 
much toward breaking up the popular 


The school at Bompeh, numbering 
thirty, was in charge of Mrs. Thomp- 
son, daughter of Bishop Crouther, of 
the Niger Mission. When Mrs. Thomp- 
son first went to Bompeh she said she 
did not wish the mission to furnish 
clothing for the children of the school. 
To the people she said that the mission 
was not to clothe their children, and 
that she would not have naked children 



Mrs. Julianna Thompson, Africa. 


idea that the gospel was better suited to 
the white man. After her visit, which 
was accompanied with great power, it 
was said, ^^The word the white people 
tell us, now the same word the black 
woman tell us.” 

During March, 1890, Mrs. Mary 
Clement Leavitt, the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union missionary, vis- 
ited Eotifunk, gave great help and en- 
couragement and organized a union. 


about her, but that they must feed and 
clothe their own children and send 
them to school. At first they thought 
it hard, hut they did it. A class of 
seven full church-members was organ- 
ized December 22, 1889. 

The school at Palli was consolidated 
with the others, Bev. Mr. Johnson giv- 
ing his whole time to itinerating, with 
excellent results. He preached at fifty- 
five different towns and visited regular- 
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ly forty-eight towns, more than three 
men working in the same field had done 
before. 

At the time of the Board meeting in 
1890 the missionaries had special serv- 
ices. One wrote: “You must have 

prayed for us, the way we felt over here. 
On Pentecost Sunday we prayed for a 
pentecost indeed in our little church 
here.” All who have read the Evangel 
know something of the remarkable an- 


on account of frequent changes in work- 
ers. 

In June, 1890, Kotifunk Aid Society 
employed James H. Parks as its mis- 
sionary, and chose the Masimera coun- 
try as its mission. This was the first 
practical work of our mission in self- 
extension. After six months’ work Mr. 
Parks reported forty-six regular ap- 
pointments, with one organized seek- 
ers’ class of forty members. Five thou- 



Part of Rotifunk Grounds, Africa. 


swer to the prayer, the gracious re- 
vival, when Chief Pa Sourie Kasabbe 
was converted. 

On account of the ill health of Mrs. 
Sage, she and her husband returned to 
America in October, 1890. 

At Potifunk the new school building 
was completed, but there was some de- 
lay in getting it seated. Two rooms, 
however, were occupied June 1. 

In church and Sunday-school work 
there was a decided advancement. The 
itinerating work had some drawbacks 


sand five hundred and eighty-one had 
heard the gospel for the first time 
through the preaching on this work. 
The society raised the total sum of 
$232.53, and expended on this mission 
the sum of $61.60, leaving a balance in 
the treasury, December 31, 1890, of 
$1Y0.93. Such missionary work done by 
the native church gave impetus to the 
home Church. 

We secured the services of Pev. and 
Mrs. Jacob Miller, students in Union 
Biblical Seminary, to reinforce our 
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African mission. They arrived at Roti- 
funk December 31, 1890, and on the first 
day of January, 1891, took up their resi- 
dence in the Mary Sowers Girls’ Home, 
and entered upon their work. 

Marietta Hatfield, M. D., was ap- 
pointed medical missionary to Africa. 

Bishop Kephart made an official visit 
to Africa and Germany, and held a con- 
ference at Eotifunk, January 21 to 25, 

1891. 

Rev. and Mrs. West returned to Amer- 
ica that year for a much needed rest. 
Before leaving, Mr. West employed for 
one year Alice Harris, M. D., a well- 
educated teacher and physician of the 
Wesleyan Church, who, by the return 
of her comrades from the field, was left 
alone in Freetown. The Trustees con- 
sidered it fortunate that help at hand 
could be secured to lighten the extra 
burdens of those left in the field. 

During the summer. Miss Elma Bit- 
tie, of Lewisburg, Ohio, and Miss Ella 
Schenck, of Lockington, Ohio, were ap- 
pointed to accompany Dr. Hatfield. 
These three well-qualified teachers sailed 
from Hew York September 23, 1891, 
and reached Rotifunk November 3. 

Because of the continued sickness of 
Rev. Mr. Miller, and at the unanimous 
request of the missionaries. Miss Wil- 
liams was given the superintendency. 

At Bompeh station Mrs. Thompson 
worked hard, and also held meetings in 
three other towns near by. 

In 1890 Chief Gbannah Will Caulker 
gave to the mission a fine plat of ground 
for a mission residence. The work so 
increased that it became necessary to 
employ a teacher for the school in order 
that Mrs. Thompson might devote her 
full time to church work. In April, 

1892, her daughter, Miss Florence 
Thompson, was engaged to take charge 


of the school. She also held Sunday 
school in two of the villages. 

The people at Bompeh, inspired by 
Mrs. Thompson, did what they could to 
help themselves. They built a barra for 
a school-room and a stone chapel. 

At Palli the mission property con- 
sists of one hundred and sixty acres of 
land and a mission-house and chapel 
combined. During 1891 the congrega- 
tion so increased that the place of wor- 
ship would not accommodate the people. 
Rev. Mr. J ohnson and his people went to 
work, and before the missionaries at 
Rotifunk knew anything of their plans, 
had a chapel begun and a number of 
pounds collected toward its erection. 

During 1892 Rev. Mr. Johnson’s health 
was very poor, but he kept up his work 
in all the more important places. The 
chapel, called “Keister Chapel,” was 
completed, and April 9, 1893, after 
liquidating a debt of £21, it was formal- 
ly dedicated. Cost of chapel, £62.10s. 

The school work at Rotifunk was very 
materially aided by apparatus sent, and 
the pupils took a keen interest in the 
telescope, misroscope, skeleton, etc. 

It had long seemed marvelous to our 
friends on the coast and in America, 
that in the thirty-seven years of our 
African mission, death had not entered 
our ranks. But the year 1892 marked a 
new era in our history. Frances Wil- 
liams died, July 19, of malignant ma- 
larial fever, and Elma Bittle followed 
her, August 7, from nervous shock, and 
so we had two graves in Africa. 

We had come to thing our mission- 
aries hedged in from death, as they 
had gone and come again so often; and 
with the cheerful, hopeful letters always 
speaking of good health, the cable mes- 
sages were a great shock, and for a lit- 
tle time we were silent in the presence 
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of this providence. Then w© remem- 
bered the Lord of the harvest had pro- 
moted the reapers, and that he conld fill 
the ranks, and would out of this, to us 
great loss, bring gain and greater glory 
to his name. 

These two deaths and the return to 
America of Lev. Jacob Miller and wife 
the same fall, owing to the illness of 
Mrs. Miller, together with the sickness 
of other missionaries, greatly broke into 
all the work of the mission, and almost 
paralyzed that of some departments. 

The ranks were strengthened by the 
return to Africa of Lev. and Mrs. West, 
accompanied by Lev. and Mrs. I. N. 
Cain, graduates of Western College, who 
had been appointed at the Board meet- 
ing, and Miss Lydia Thomas, appointed 
in the fall. These five sailed from New 
York October 1, 1892, and arrived at 
Lotifunk November 13. School was 
soon reopened and all settled down to 
earnest work. Lev. Mr. West as general 
superintendent. Dr. Hatfield as physi- 
cian, Miss Groenendyke as superintend- 
ent of the school. Miss Schenck and 
Lev. and Mrs. Cain as teachers, Mrs. 
West in charge of the GirTs Home, and 
Miss Thomas in the Mission House. 
Miss Groenendyke returned to America 
in the spring of 1893 on vacation. Be- 
cause of the depletion of the force, Lev. 
Mr. West had to delay going to the 
Mendi country. 

During 1893 Otterbein University 
presented the mission with a fine lot of 
band instruments, which pleased the boys 
greatly. Union Biblical Seminary do- 
nated blacksmithing and farming tools, 
which gave impetus to the industrial 
work. The lawn-mower was exhibited 
to a remarkable audience, and as the 
grass was laid low, the people said, ^^Oh ! 
Yah! dat America — he sabe plenty. Oh!” 


All the implements greatly assisted in 
the work. Experiments in brick-mak- 
ing were followed by gratifying results. 
The brick was used for building pur- 
poses. The native houses were con- 
stantly falling in the rainy* season, and 
the treatment of the same clay used by 
them so that it would withstand heat 
and rain led them to desire better 
houses. 

Some stock was purchased. Indiana 
Branch donated a yoke of oxen. 

In 1894 extra appropriations were 
made for Africa for enlarging the mis- 
sion-house for the comfort and health 
of the missionaries, and for further ag- 
gressive work in the Mendi country, and 
for further agriculture development. 
Quite a little work was done in the way 
of getting the people interested in their 
own work, in helping to build chapels 
and barras for worship, and also in help- 
ing to support schools and teachers, this 
all looking toward self-support in the 
future. There was some outside work 
done. Miss Schenck gathered the little 
Temni children together in Lotifunk, 
and Miss Thomas the Mendi children. 
So many of these begged to be taught. 

Dr. Hatfield, who always felt that the 
patients should pay, if only a little, 
toward medical treatment, began to 
charge a penny for consultation and the 
price of medicine, if expensive. 

Levs. West and Cain, early in 1894, 
made a journey into the Mendi coun- 
try. After about a week of their jour- 
ney, Mr. West was taken sick, and Mr. 
Cain, taking one of the interpreters, 
went on without him. Mr. West grew 
worse, and sent a messenger to Mr. Cain, 
who returned immediately and took Mr. 
West home. 

The trip was profitable, althougli no 
location was chosen. Mr. Cain summed 
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it up in these words: undoubtedly 

preached the word to more than four 
thousand people who had never heard it 
before, and as many more who had heard 


ever before. We are acquainted with 
its principal centers, and ought to be 
able to strike directly at the main object 
of establishing missions. We are far 



it, but imperfectly. A new interest was 
awakened among the people and chiefs 
that must yield its fruits, and we now 
know more of the ]\lendi country than 


better acquainted with African charac- 
ter and life, a thing indispensable in our 
work. Taiama, Mongary, Baugama Bo, 
and other large towns in the Mendi coun- 
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try, and a number in the Temni, are 
calling for us to come with the gospel.” 
Rev. I. R. Cain was appointed super- 
intendent of Bompeh mission, and Rev. 
and Mrs. West were appointed to open 
the Meiidi work. 

The industrial building at Rotifunk 
was completed at a cost of $800. 


modern languages at Otterbein Univer- 
sity, and Miss Minnie E. Eaton, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., were appointed to Africa, 
and, in company with missionaries sent 
out by the General Board, and Bishop 
Hott and wife, arrived in Freetown De- 
cember 23, 1894. 

Mrs. West, Misses Schenck and 



Thomas HAHrowErr and Family, Africa. 


On September 22, 1894, we were sad- 
dened by the news of the death of Rev. 
R. N. West, who had been superintend- 
ent of our African work for twelve 
years. He was buried near the chapel 
at Rotifunk, where he had labored so 
faithfully and with such abundant suc- 
cess. A tablet to his memory was 
marked and sent to Africa arid placed 
in the chapel at Rotifunk. 

Miss Florence Cronise, teacher of 


Thomas, returned to America Decem- 
ber 25. 

The chapel at Bompeh was dedicated, 
January 20, 1895, by Bishop Hott. 
Work was opened in the Yonnie coun- 
try in charge of Thomas Hallowell, and 
a Y. P. C. U. society was organized at 
Rotifunk. 

The Board of Managers recommended 
the building of a sanitarium, in conjunc- 
tion with the General Board. 
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Dr. Hatfield returned to America for 
rest after a service of four years, ar- 
riving at her home on Thanksgiving 
Day. Dr. Mary Archer^ of Des Ivioines, 
Iowa, who had been appointed to take 
the place vacated, sailed for Africa De- 
cember 7. 

Hev. L. A. McGrew and wife, in an- 
swer to a call for workers for Africa, 
voluntarily responded, and sailed from 
Hew York March 22, 1896. 

Eev. and Mrs. Cain returned to Amer- 
ica for a much-needed rest early in the 
same summer. Mr. McGrew had charge 
of Bompeh mission in the interior, and, 
while no new work was attempted, that 
on hand was carried on carefully and 
economically. 

The building of Bethany Cottage, on 
Mt. Leicester, was completed at a cost 
below the appropriation. It is fifty feet 
long, by twenty-six feet wide, is built 
of stone covered with iron, and contains 
eight rooms, four for each mission. By 
means of folding doors and swinging 
windows the four front rooms can he 
changed into a piazza ten feet wide and 
fifty feet long. The Woman’s Day con- 
tributions, set apart for this home of 
rest, amounted to very much more than 
the cost of the building. 

On October 23, 1897, Eev. and Mrs. 
I. H. Cain, Dr. Marietta Hatfield, and 
Ella Schenck returned to Africa, ac- 
companied by Arthur Ward, newly ap- 
pointed. 

The first brick made were used in 
building kitchens to the boys’ and girls’ 
homes, and pillars under the rice- and 
store-houses, and steps to the school- 
building and mission-house. The En- 
glish governor commended our work 
greatly. Upon his advice, the chief of 
Eokon, a town about fifty miles from 
Eotifunk, gave a deed for ten acres of 


land for a consideration of five pounds. 
This place has a wharf and many ad- 
vantages, being on a large river. In 
December, 1896, Bishop Mills visited 
Bompeh Mission, and in company with 
our superintendent visited nearly all 
of our outstations. He highly com- 
mended the work of the mission. 

The experiment toward self-support in 
medical work resulted satisfactorily, 
so far as medicines, appliances, and as- 
sistants are concerned. All expenses, 
excepting doctor’s salary, have been paid 
out of fees received. Some patients pay 
by the month. Ten shillings insures 
daily treatment and oversight. The ex- 
periment of boring for water, after many 
difficulties, was successful, and resulted 
in a w^ell sixty feet deep, with a wind- 
mill for pumping. A kiln of twenty 
thousand brick was burned, the boys 
doing all the molding. Application 
was made by the English government 
for our boys to make the brick for the 
new barracks at Kwellu. At Taiama, 
our most remote outstation, a deed was 
secured by Mr. McGrew for land con- 
sisting of one hundred and. twenty acres, 
on which was a native house. 

Upon the return of Mr. Cain, our sup- 
erintendent, Eev. and Mrs. McGrew and 
Dr. Hatfield located at Taiama and be- 
gan the building of an American house. 
The foundation was completed, but the 
work was greatly hindered by trouble 
between the native chiefs and the En- 
glish government about taxation. By 
reason of this, it was impossible to get 
the necessary lumber. 

Large appropriations have been made 
by the English government for the rail- 
road which will reach the towns in which 
we work, making transportation com- 
paratively easy. Post-offices will be 
placed in the towns. 
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Hints came from time to time of un- 
rest among the native people, because of 
the fancied encroachment of the En- 


missionaries, save one, gave up their 
lives, and almost our entire mission 
property was destroyed. 


Ruins, Rotifunk, Africa. 

glish government upon their rights. A Just at the close of our year in May, 
hut-tax was imposed upon the people for 1898, came the awful intelligence of the 
the purpose of public improvement in massacre of five of our missionaries in 


Ruins, Rotifunk, Africa. 

the protectorate, hut was misinterpreted Africa, — Eev. and Mrs. I. N. Cain, Dr. 

by the people to mean ownership of their Marietta Hatfield, Dr. Mary C. Archer, 

homes, and proved the culmination for and Miss Ella M. Schenck, — on the 

a general uprising, in which all of our third. Eev. and Mrs. L. A. McG-rew, 
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farther interior, had not been heard 
from, but grave fears were entertained 
that they would be included in the gen- 
eral massacre. Word had been received 
at home of dissatisfaction among the 
natives, but no general uprising was 
feared. 

February 25, 1898, a letter was re- 
ceived from Kev. L. A. McGrew, the 
last heard from him. It contained these 
prophetic words: “Just beyond Port 


Early in the year 1899 it was learned 
with certainty that Pev. and Mrs. Mc- 
Grew were slain May 9, 1898. A very 
short time before the massacre, Minnie 
E. Eaton and Florence M. Cronise, after 
three and a half years in Africa, re- 
turned to America, arriving May 10, 
1898. They heard of the massacre im- 
mediately upon arrival. Mr. Arthur 
Ward, having gone to Freetown on busi- 
ness for the mission, was the sole sur- 



Grave of the Martyrs, Africa. 


Loco, the people refused to pay the tax. 
It is reported that they killed some na- 
tive police and perhaps a white captain. 
One company of the English troops sta- 
tioned here was sent out yesterday. 
What will be the outcome? I cannot 
tell. The governor thinks there will be 
no general uprising. Civilization is 
coming, and may the Lord help us to get 
this people ready tor it. What is done 
must be done quickly.” 


viving missionary. It was his earnest 
desire to remain and learn for himself 
of the terrible massacre and devastation 
wrought by the war, but was advised 
strongly by the governor to return to 
America, which he did May 5, 1898. 

Most of the property of the General 
Board was destroyed, but, being on the 
coast, their missionaries escaped by boat 
to Freetown. Though paralyzed at first, 
both boards soon felt that the work must 
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go on, that it must not be that these 
martyrs died in vain. It was not known 
whether any missionary would be safe 
outside of Freetown, and, judging that 
the beginnings would have to be slow, 
arrangements were made for Eev. J. E. 
King and wife, who were to go out for 
the General Board, to give one-half their 


From a report from Eev. J. E. King, 
who visited all of our stations, we get 
the following: ‘^What have we left? 

With the exception of the chapels at 
Bompeh and Palli, and the .house at 
Eokon, the buildings are all gone. I 
should also have excepted Bethany Cot- 
tage, on Mt. Leicester, which will con- 



Railroad at Rotifunk, Africa. 


time to the work of the W. M. A. They 
arrived in Freetown October 7, 1898, 
made that city headquarters, and began 
the work of reconstruction. 

In 1899 Eev. E. E. Todd and wife, of 
Minnesota Conference, and Eev. E. A. 
King and wife, of Keosho Conference, 
were appointed to Africa, and sailed No- 
vember 15, with Bishop Kephart, arriv- 
ing in Freetown December 18, 1899. 


tinue to be a blessing to the missionaries. 
Everywhere we go we see the good fruits 
of the mission. The railroad engineers 
spoke highly of the results of the mis- 
sion work in training young men, many 
of them being employed by the English 
government in their work.” 

Evidences were everywhere of the mis- 
sion’s influence in the families, in the 
the women, who had been taught by the 
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missionaries to bake and wash. At Koti- 
funk the government was slow in allow- 
ing the people to rebuild the town. It 
was thought best to have the people make 
the first move toward reestablishment. 


interior terminus, it is completed 
through Eotifunk and Moyamba. 

Kwellu Mission has developed in a sur- 
prising manner. As a town, it is quite 
large of itself, but subject to it are over 



Madam Yok.o, Afkk a. 


They have started a subscription toward 
the chapel. The people are responding 
to this in a way that shows their anxiety 
for the return of the mission. 

The railroad is being pushed into 
the country, and, whatever may be the 


fifty smaller towns. A very good native 
chapel and mission-house have been com- 
pleted. This was done without any help 
from the mission. 

Moyamba is ten or twelve miles nearer 
Eotifunk, and is the new government 
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headquarters. This will soon be the most 
important interior town in the pro- 
tectorate. Madam Yoko, the chief, has 
been friendly to ns. 

Yonnie Mission work, with headquar- 
ters at Makundu, is bright with promise 
of success. Both a mission-house and a 
chapel have been built. We have five or 
six acres of land very favorably located. 

Masimera Mission-house is to be re- 
paired, which was damaged by the war. 

Bompeh town was destroyed, but the 


and destruction of valuable church and 
school property, is assuming shape, and 
the outlook is most encouraging. 

Botifunk is being rebuilt with larger 
and better houses, and the railroad sta- 
tion is upon our own property. A post- 
office has been opened here, and a tele- 
graph station. The people are united to 
begin the building of the church. Twen- 
ty-five thousand brick have been made. 
The church will be safer for the labor the 
natives have put into it. A mission- 



Tkain at Rotifunk, Afkica. 


chapel was spared. The town will likely 
soon be rebuilt. 

At Palli the chapel was not destroyed, 
but the mission-house was burned. 
Plans have been completed for building 
the mission-house and repairing the 
chapel. 

Taiama was destroyed by the English 
force, but has been rebuilt, and some 
itinerating has been done there. 

The work, notwithstanding the war 
and the awful sacrifice of missionaries 


house has been completed, a school is in 
operation, the industrial building has 
been rebuilt, and a boys’ home. 

From Kotifunk a wide road is being 
opened up to the headquarters of the 
English at Moyamba. At Moyamba a 
post-ofiice has been established. A deed 
has been secured for eight acres of land, 
with a fine frontage, which includes a 
large barra, erected by the government, 
used for church and school purposes for 
the present. The people are paying for 
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the books. They have raised a consider- 
able sum toward the building of a 
church. 

Our missionaries lived in a native 
house while a new mission-house was 
being built. At Kwellu and Makundu 
native chapels and mission-houses have 
been built by the people. 

The year 1899 will be characterized 
as reconstruction year. As the records 


pushed. At Rotifunk market-gardening 
and poultry-raising must eventually 
succeed, as well as brick-making and 
other industries, since the railroad goes 
directly to Freetown. There is a great 
scarcity of such products in Freetown, 
and such things are high. Cattle-raising 
on the Palli farm would be advisable. 
There is a splendid market for cattle. 
Self-support is the goal sought. Gov- 



New Mission House at Rotifunk, Afeica. 


were destroyed, no statistics can be 
given. All the old rolls of membership 
were lost. The members were scattered, 
but the word is being preached to large 
numbers. The church-building move- 
ment will have to be supplemented with 
mission appropriations to do anything 
worthy of the new conditions. The edu- 
cational work necessarily had to begin 
again at the primary grades. The in- 
dustrial work promises much if rightly 


ernor Cardew, on a visit to Moyamba, 
made a gift of five pounds, and assured 
the hearty cooperation of the govern- 
ment in the industrial work. 

The new chief, Carrahba Caulker, of 
Bompeh, is said to be an intelligent man, 
interested in mission work, more partic- 
ularly in education. The superintend- 
ent has recently received seven pounds 
from the government as a grant in aid 
of our school. Governor Cardew thinks 
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if we would open a good industrial 
school the government would make a 
yearly appropriation in its favor. 

The memorial tablets have been or- 


into the work there. The children are 
being gathered as rapidly as possible. 
The girls at present are at Moyamba, 
and the boys at Kotifunk. All feel that 



dered, to be placed on the church walls 
at E-otifunk, as a perpetual reminder of 
the time and place of the awful massacre. 
Letters from Africa give much insight 
3 


the work in Africa should be pushed. 
A stone house has been built at Moyamba 
according to plans sent. The people at 
Makundu are building a house and 
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chapel. The rules adopted at the Au- 
gust conference at Itotifunk for school 
and mission conventions were approved. 

These fill a long-felt want of mutual 
interchange of thought and plans among 
the Christian workers bringing fresh in- 
spiration. 

A plan of the proposed “Memorial 
Church” v/as submitted, estimated cost 
$5,000, of which the natives have agreed 
to raise $2,000 in money and work. The 
plan and cost of the church were sent to 
absent Trustees, and, with some sugges- 
tions, the plan was agreed to, cost not to 
exceed $5,000. The children are paying 
a penny per week for tuition, and come 
more regularly than before. Comforta- 
ble and convenient mission-houses are 
completed at Rotifunk and Moyamba. 

Zenora E. Griggs, M. D., of Califor- 
nia, was appointed to go with Misses 
Groenendyke and Eaton October, 1900. 
A conference was held with these, en- 
route. They arrived safe October 30. 

A letter from J. R. King reported a 
new deed obtained for land at Taiama. 
He urged the brick-making industry and 
the need of a brick-making machine. 
Later a brick machine was donated and 
sent out. He also presented by letter a 
proposition from Governor Cardew to 
pay a subsidy of one hundred pounds an- 
nually to missions conducting a special 
industrial school. The superintendent 
was directed to inform the goveirnor that 
we are expecting to open such a school, 
and to make application for the subsidy. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. S. Richards were 
appointed to Africa, consecrated at the 
Eirst United Brethren Church, Dayton, 
Ohio, February 10, 1901, and sailed the 
20th, reaching Freetown March 22. Mr. 
Richards began at once the industrial 
work for which he was sent out. Mrs. 
Richards has made an efficient teacher. 


In May, Rev. J. R. King and wife re- 
turned to America on furlough, and 
Rev. and Mrs. E. A. King, on account 
of the illness of Mrs. King. 

Rev. E. E. Todd was appointed super- 
intendent pro tem^ and afterwards in 
full. Rev. and Mrs. Todd have made 
their home at Moyamba, that Miss 
Eaton, who has successfully conducted 
the school there, should not be alone. 
A native house has been used for school 
purposes, and a good mission-house and 
church have been erected there. Mrs. 
Todd has had the care of the girls, and 
of the house, itinerating, etc. Mr. Todd 
has nobly held the work, in spite of the 
depleted forces, and an enthusiastic an- 
nual conference was held at Moyamba in 
January, 1902. 

Dr. Griggs, in addition to her medi- 
cal work, has done some teaching and 
housekeeping. Miss Groenendyke has 
been pastor at Rotifunk, postmistress, 
and has had charge of the educational 
work for the entire mission. A very 
commendable exhibit of the work done in 
the schools was made at the conference. 

GERMANY. 

Our second mission work was under- 
taken at the annual meeting held at 
Eostoria, Ohio, in May, 1880. Rev. C. 
Bischoif, superintendent of the work of 
our Church in Germany, was present 
and addressed the meeting in regard to 
the great need of help for that work. 
Rev. D. K. Elickinger also spoke of the 
great opportunity of saving souls in the 
land of our Church father, Otterbein. 
We consented to support the work in 
Coburg, a city of about fourteen thou- 
sand inhabitants, with an appropriation 
of three hundred and fifty dollars on 
pastor’s salary. The name of our first 
missionary was Rev. G. Koetzold. He 
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organized a church March 27, 1881. At 
that time there were twenty members, 
a good Sabbath school, and large congre- 
gations. 

The successor of Rev. Mr. Noetzold 
proved unfaithful, and was dismissed. 
Rev. H. Barkemeyer was appointed to 
Coburg by the conference in the spring 
of 1886. He wrote: ^^The conduct of 

my predecessor did much harm, but still 
I believe we shall recover the loss in a 
short time. Here are good members who 
have a good influence, but some are not 
converted. I consider it my first duty 
to seek the conversion of these mem- 
bers.” Later reports, December 6, 1886, 
tell of a good revival influence, and the 
'Contribution of two hundred and fifty 
marks (sixty-two dollars) by a lady in 
•Coburg toward the erection of a chapel. 

Because of a growing feeling among 
those having the German work most at 
heart, that, to secure better results, we 
must provide a permanent place of wor- 
ship for our mission, and receiving en- 
couragement from several small dona- 
tions toward that object, the Board of 
Managers, in 1887, moved that ^^contri- 
butions be received, and that as soon as 
sufficient funds arei in the treasury, a 
chapel be built or a house be purchased.” 

At the Board meeting in 1888, only 
$500 having been reported for this ob- 
ject, it was urged that more vigorous ef- 
forts be made to raise the necessary 
funds, $3,000, the coming year for the 
above-named chapel. 

For years very little success attended 
the mission in Coburg. We had em- 
ployed a man in connection with the 
General Board; though faithful, only 
part of his services were given the mis- 
sion of the W. M. A., and various ob- 
stacles arose. The Trustees deeming it 
best, officially gave back the station to 


the General Board in the spring of 1889, 
wdiich action was approved by the Wom- 
an’s Board, at the meeting in Harris- 
burg, in May, 1889. Persons best ac- 
quainted with the field recommended 
that a mission be opened in Berlin. Not 
finding a suitable person, one thorough- 
ly acquainted with German, and with 
the United Brethren Church as well, an 
evangelist, and a practical business man, 
it was decided at the Board meeting in 
1890, held in Summit Street Church, 
Dayton, Ohio, that the $2,300 gathered 
for a chapel in Germany be kept for that 
purpose, and that we continue to keep a 
fund for the German work, and that 
this fund be left to the disposal of the 
Trustees as to where it shall be appro- 
priated. 

At the Board meeting of 1891, it was 
decided to secure, if possible, the serv- 
ices of Mrs. Justina Lorenz Stevens to 
open work in Berlin. Mrs. Stevens had 
other plans, and the recommendations 
were not carried out. At the Board 
meeting of 1892 it was decided that the 
work must be carried on through the 
Parent Board. The Trustees were there- 
fore authorized to ofier to that Board 
the money on hand for building a chapel 
in Weimar, and to appropriate $200 for 
this year for the support of the pastor. 
The offer was accepted. 

After years of persistent effort to in- 
vest the funds collected for a chapel for 
Germany, at the Board meeting held at 
Westfield, Illinois, May, 1895, the fol- 
lowing report was presented: 

Whereas, We still have the German 
Chapel Fund intact ; and, Whereas, The 
conditions now at Weimar, Germany, as 
reported by Bishop J. W. Hott, are favora- 
ble for the permanent estahlisbraent of a 
church there, — there being a membership of 
forty-eight, who have purchased a desirable 
lot and wish to build a house of worship, — 
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and, Whereas, In response to inquiry ot‘ our 
Board of Trustees, the Home, Frontier, and 
Foreign Missionary Society has made the 
following communication : “Having received 
from the Executive Committee of the W om- 
an’s Missionary Association a proposition 
with regard to the German Chapel Fund, 
and having fully investigated the circum- 
stances in which this fund was secured, 
and also the present condition of the church 
at Weimar, we recommend that they pay 
the said fund to the church at Weimar, and 
that they be relieved from any further re- 
sponsibility in the matter. Therefore, 

Resolved, That the treasurer be author- 
ized to pay over to the treasurer of the 
Home, Frontier, and Foreign Missionary 
Society the German Chapel Fund, upon re- 
ceiving notification that the money is need- 
ed, and assurance that we are exempt from 
further responsibility. 

Explanations and discussions fol- 
lowed the reading of this report, and it 
was adopted, thus closing our work in 
Germany. A brick church was erected 
at Weimar, and was dedicated in July, 
1896. 

We find the following in the Evangel 
of December, 1896 : ‘Through the kind- 
ness of Rev. H. Barkemeyer we have 
just come into possession of a fine pho- 
tograph of the new United Brethren 
chapel in Weimar, Germany, of which 
he is pastor. We are pleased with its 
substantial appearance. In Germany 
the authorities prescribe the quality of 
the material, brick or stone, the height 
of buildings, thickness of walls, number 
of stairs, doors, etc., hence the cost is 
often greater than in America, where 
frame chapels are allowable. Weimar is 
a city of sixteen thousand inhabitants. 
The poets Goethe and Schiller, who once 
were numbered among its busy inhabi- 
tants, have made the city historic, per- 
chance immortal.” 

The Search Light says: “During the 
past year our Woman’s Missionary As- 
sociation paid toward the erection of 


this chapel the sum of $2,703.08. Our 
people in Germany are deeply grateful to 
our good women for this generous bene- 
faction,” and the Evangel adds: “The 

Woman’s Missionary Association feels 
richer far for having the money raised 
for this object put into so noble a struc- 
ture for our beloved friends in this city 
on the Ilm.” 

PORTLAND. 

Chinese Mission. 

Erom the beginning of our organiza- 
tion, the Chinese in our own country 
enlisted the sympathy of our women. 
The bishops, from time to time, as they 
visited the Western Coast, spoke of the 
utter neglect to give these people the 
gospel. Our ministers’ wives on the 
coast asked frequently that we supply 
means for reaching these people; but for 
want of money and faith, years passed 
by with only talk and resolutions. 
Bishop Castle, by articles in the papers 
and by personal letters, awakened such 
an interest that, at the annual meeting 
at Western, Iowa, in May, 1881, the 
Board passed the resolution: “That we 
request the Trustees to open a school 
for the Chinese on the Pacific Coast as 
soon as practicable.” Letters were writ- 
ten to Bishop Castle, asking him to sug- 
gest a place. He visited San Francisco, 
and Portland, Oregon, as he could, con- 
sistently with his duties, and found a 
great many Chinese at both places who 
needed the gospel. 

In Portland, Oregon, a Christian 
Chinaman by the name of Moy Ling 
had gathered his countrymen together 
and held a night school for six years. 
They had some school-furniture, and 
paid for their fuel, light, and room-rent. 
They were taught in classes of from 
three to five, by voluntary teachers as 
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they could be enlisted. The school grew 
to such proportions that Moy Ling 
wanted some church to take hold of it. 
This came to Bishop Castle’s notice, 
and he began to negotiate for it. Noth- 
ing very satisfactory could be arranged 
until a teacher could be secured. The 
school numbered from twenty to thirty. 
Moy Ling wrote a very intelligent let- 
ter, expressing great pleasure in the 
prospect of our control of the school. 
To have a school organized was unex- 
pected, and we thought it too good to be 
true. But upon further inquiry we were 
convinced that this was the answer to 
our prayers, and decided to take the 
school, in October, 1882. After much 
thought and prayer we appointed Mrs. 
Ellen Sickafoose, of Buchanan, Michi- 
gan, to take charge of the mission, No- 
vember 15, 1882. 

Mrs. Sickafoose took charge of the 
school, July 16, 1883, with twenty 
pupils. At the end of the first quarter 
there were fifty-eight pupils and seven 
teachers enrolled ; at the close of the 
second, one hundred and thirty pupils 
and thirteen teachers; and at the close 
of the third, one hundred and fifty-seven 
pupils and twelve teachers, showing a 
steady increase. They contributed, them- 
selves, for the support of the school, first 
quarter, eighty-three dollars ; second 
quarter, one hundred and fifty-one dol- 
lars ; third quarter, one hundred and 
seventy-three dollars, making the whole 
amount contributed four hundred and 
seven dollars. Moy Ling, who began 
and carried forward the school for some 
time, . was a most faithful helper. 
He gave all the furniture, consisting of 
an organ, tables, seats, chairs, clock, 
stove, lamps, and books, to the Associa- 
tion. The school was held every even- 
ing in the week, except Saturday, from 


7 : 30 to 9 : 30. A building was rented 
in a good location; but with the growth 
of the school the rooms were much 
crowded, and there was soon a pressing- 
need of a better building. 

By the time of the Board meeting in 
1884, the school had grown to such pro- 
portions that the services of Kev. Mr. 
Sickafoose were needed. At this time 
we also learned that our school was liable 
to be interrupted by the sale of the 
property, and began a subscription for 
the purchase of a building, estimating 
the cost of one suitable for residence and 
school at eight thousand dollars. At the 
decennial meeting at First Church, 
Dayton, Ohio, in May, 1885, at a solemn, 
beautiful service, thank-ofierings were 
made for this building which amounted 
to five hundred and eighty dollars. The 
first year two thousand five hundred and 
thirty-six dollars and ninety cents were 
secured. The unpaid amount was ap- 
portioned to the branch societies. It was 
expected that the whole amount would 
be in the treasury by the Board meeting 
in 1886 ; but because of a failure in some 
of the societies to raise their apportion- 
ment, the full amount was not paid until 
December, 1886. 

During the first five years of our mis- 
sion work in Portland, Oregon, great 
prosperity attended it. More than fifty 
had professed faith in Christ and were 
living exemplary lives. 

As we had hoped from the beginning 
to be able to extend our work into China, 
either through these converts or by 
eventually opening a mission there; and 
as the ^Toys” returning to China are 
beginning to feel the need of a church- 
home; and as leave of absence, to visit 
his native land, had been granted Moy 
Ling; to use his experience and knowl- 
edge, the Board, in 1888, upon the ur- 
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gent recommendation of Mrs. Sickafoose, sion if it were deemed advisable so to do. 

who was at the meeting, decided to open In 1890 it was reported that the school 
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of Chinese in the city. The enrollment 
for 1890 was eighty, with average at- 
tendance of thirty; number of communi- 
cants, sixty-four. 

The mission was visited in the fall 
of 1890 by the corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. L. E-. Keister. In July, 1891, Kev. 
George Sickafoose resigned his posi- 
tion in the school to enter the active 
ministry. Mrs. Sickafoose and Moy 
Ling continued the school. Mrs. Sicka- 
foose, who had been superintendent for 
ten years, was reelected for one year; 
but her health, which had long been 
poor, steadily declined, and she offered 
her resignation, to take effect October 1, 
1893. It was accepted, and upon very 
high recommendations, Mrs. Mary E. 
Henkle, of Philomath, Oregon, was ap- 
pointed to the vacancy, with Kev. Moy 
Ling continued as interpreter and as- 
sistant. Mrs. Henkle entered upon her 
work at once, and reported the boys well 
contented and all doing good work. En- 
rollment, sixty. 

Mrs. M. E. Henkle, with Moy Ling 
as interpreter, continued the school at 
Portland. Mrs. Henkle was not satis- 
fied to have teachers who were not Chris- 
tians; so she employed none but Chris- 
tians. A free class was opened. 

The missions in Portland, under con- 
trol of various denominations, held 
union meetings. The first was held at 
our mission. 

Charlie Moy, a member of the mission, 
died. He had been a Christian for four 
years, and was very faithful to all of his 
duties, and was never absent from school 
or religious services when in the city. 

An extract from one of Mrs. Henkle’s 
letters: “I believe the work among the 

Chinese on the Coast grows more diffi- 
cult year by year. Of course, just as 
thorough work may be done, but we can- 


not reach the numbers as formerly. The 
restricted laws close our ports to all 
newcomers, while many of our older stu- 
dents drift to other cities.^^ 

Her work among the women was- very 
encouraging. She found a cordial wel- 
come to the homes wherever she went* 
She gave them lessons in English and 
taught them how to take better care of 
their children. 

During the year 1895 ten young men 
were converted and eight received bap- 
tism. We find this in the annual report 
of the Corresponding Secretary a year 
later : ‘^The mission had a year of faith- 
ful work from the superintendent, Mrs. 
M. E. Henkle, and from Kev. Moy Ling.. 
The membership of the school was not 
large, partly owing to business depres- 
sion and to the remoteness of the mis- 
sion from Chinese quarters. It was a 
question with the management there 
whether it would not be wise to move 
the school nearer Chinatown, to which 
the Trustees consented. The school was 
changed to a more suitable location.’^ 

Late in the year of 1895 Bishop 
Weaver and wife visited the mission, 
and also Mrs. L. K. Miller, our presi- 
dent. Mrs. Henkle says, ^^Our boys will 
never forget the little lady from the 
East, and often inquire about her.” 

Mrs. Henkle made this brief sum- 
mary: ^^During the years our mission 

has been operating in Portland, about 
one thousand young men have been in 
attendance at our school. Our records 
show that about one in ten have become 
Christians.” 

As was recommended, a hall was 
rented, and the mission school moved 
nearer Chinatown. While a fair num- 
ber of boys attended the school, yet the 
result was not what the Trustees and 
the superintendent had expected. The 
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.amount received for tuition and rents 
was about the same, but the expenditures 
had been greater, because the hall for- 
merly used had remained unrented, while 
a rent of $112 had to be paid for the 
hall used. 

At this time Mrs. Henkle, by the ad- 
vice of her physician, sent in her resig- 
nation, which was accepted. The Trus- 
tees were confronted with the problem 
of the further continuance of the 
school. At the Board meeting, held at 
Westerville, in 1898, the Committee on 
Portland Work recommended the fol- 
lowing : 

^^On account of the changed con- 
ditions and the resignation of Mrs. M. 
E. Henkle, the distance of the mission 
from Chinatown, the failure to secure 
the hoped for results by moving to a 
more suitable location, that the school 
at Portland be suspended for the pres- 
ent, and that our property be disposed 
of as soon as the Trustees deem advis- 
able, the proceeds to be used for our 
work in China ; that we heartily ap- 
preciate Mrs. Henkle’s labor of love 
among this people, and also that of Moy 
Ling and wife, and pray that Heaven^s 
blessing may ever rest upon them, and 
the Master, in his own good time, will 
reveal the results.” 

This is what Mrs. Henkle says of Moy 
Ling : ^^Moy Ling has been faithful 

and earnest, and has sustained every ef- 
fort to advance the interest of the 
school. His long fidelity and self-sacri- 
ficing interest in this work are worthy 
•of special mention, and he should be re- 
membered often by us when we are alone 
with God.” 

The property still pays some rental, 
and is being held until at least a fair 
price can be realized. 


The Church. 

Through the advice of Bishop Hott, 
the Board at Decatur, Illinois, May, 
1891, decided, as special home work, to 
help the Oregon Conference to church 
property in Portland, Oregon, and agreed 
to raise $3,000 for that purpose, and to 
contribute to pastor’s salary for five 
years, Oregon Conference to appoint the 
pastor and erect the building. The con- 
ference appointed a committee to locate 
the mission. November 13, an organiza- 
tion was effected with twenty-six mem- 
bers. A hall was rented, and services 
held. Some time later, a lot was se- 
cured, and in the spring of 1892 the work 
of building a church was begun. 

In 1894 the church-building was fin- 
ished, at a ’cost of $5,000, and transf erred 
to the W. M. A. With the addition 
of • six hundred dollars, the church was 
furnished, heated by furnace, and 
lighted with electricity. On November 
18 it was dedicated. The church has 
made a slow but steady growth. It was 
visited by our president, who made 
every efiort to encourage the work. 
After the resignation of Bev. C. C. 
Bell, Bev. Elmer E. Eix, who had re- 
turned from China, was appointed to fill 
the vacancy. He said : “When we arrived 
here, the outlook was quite gloomy. The 
great lack of financial strength in the 
church is sorely felt.” 

He reorganized the Y. P. S. C. E. and 
organized a successful Junior society 
and United Boys’ Brigade of America, 
to keep the boys from the bad street-in- 
fluences at night. The city papers spoke 
highly of this work. During his pastor- 
ate the mortgage was paid, making the 
church entirely unencumbered, though it 
was still necessary to pay toward the sal- 
ary of the pastor. 
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Through the faithful labors of Rev. 
Mr. Fix and wife the church took upon 
itself the obligation of raising $150 
towards the pastor’s salary. This, with 
the appropriation from the Woman’s 
Missionary Association, made the pas- 


it about held its membership, paid cur- 
rent expenses, but was not able to pay 
towards pastor’s salary, as was hoped. 

Accordingly, at the Board meeting, 
held at Fort Wayne, Indiana, May, 
1899, the committee brought in the fol- 



U. B. Chuhch, Portland, Oregon. 


tor’s salary complete. On account of 
illness, Mr. Fix was obliged to take a va- 
cation of three months. Soon after, he 
sent in his resignation, which was ac- 
cepted. 

During the year that the church was 
under the supervision of the Association, 


lowing report, which was carried by a 
full rising vote: 

“Since it is believed that the welfare 
of our Portland church will be better 
secured by placing it in the same rela- 
tion to the general Church as the other 
Coast churches, as was the original in- 
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tent when the Portland church was 
projected, it was decided to adopt the 
recommendation of the Corresponding 
Secretary that our church property in 
East Portland be deeded tO' the Trustees 
of the local United Brethren Church in 
Portland, Oregon Conference; that we 
agree to pay toward the pastor’s salary 
$300 for 1899 and $200 for 1900, when 
our financial connection shall cease.” 

The latter amount was changed to 
$300 at the request of the bishop and 
presiding elder of Oregon Conference, 
which sum we also paid in 1901. 

china. 

The visit of Mr. Sickafoose and Moy 
Ling to China, as recommended in 1898, 
was deferred one year. It was decided 
to send missionaries with them to re- 
main with the mission when located. 
The perfecting of plans and appoint- 
ment of missionaries was left with the 
trustees. Inquiry was made concerning 
the qualifications of a lady at the train- 
ing school in Chicago. A reply was re- 
ceived without her knowledge, giving 
most favorable recommendations. At the 
same time a letter was received from a 
committee of Western College students, 
stating that they desired to contribute 
to the support of one of the graduates 
of the college in a foreign mission field, 
and had a subscription of more than 
$400. They had elected as their repre- 
sentative the same lady of whom we had 
inquired. They further wished to know 
on what conditions they could work 
through our Association. 

We answered that we should be glad 
to have them work through our Associa- 
tion, we being responsible for the addi- 
tional amount necessary, and they being 
responsible for the collection of the 
money. Then we wrote asking the lady 


of her call to the work, her willingness, 
to go for our Association, and inquiry 
about company. To this we received 
word indicating her willingness to go,, 
either alone or with another lady. She 
wrote : 

‘T am sure the Lord has called me to- 
work in his vineyard wherever he may 
appoint my lot. My work among the 
Chinese here has quickened a desire I 
have had for years to help on his work 
in Asia. For the past few weeks I have 
been led to pray that if the Lord wanted 
me to go to another land than this, that 
he would open up the way and prepare 
the heart of my mother to let me go. 
When asked if I would represent West- 
ern College in a foreign land, the way 
seemed opening, and I answered. The 
Lord willing^ I will go wherever you 
want me. I am very glad I can go out 
under the direction of your Associa- 
tion.” 

Considering all these facts, the three 
parties, Trustees, Western College stu- 
dents, and the lady, without any com- 
munication, all led tO' the same end,, 
what could we do but acknowledge that 
God was planning for us, and with the 
acceptance of our proposition by both 
parties, appoint Miss Austia Patterson 
as superintendent of our mission in 
China ? 

Miss Lillie Shafiner, under appoint- 
ment to Africa, had expressed a prefer- 
ence for China, and at her request we 
gave her the privilege of changing. 
After considering the matter prayer- 
fully, she accepted the place to go with 
Miss Patterson. Miss Shafiner had al- 
most completed a course of study in 
Lebanon Valley College. She had had a 
varied experience in hospital and W. C. 
T. U. work and had succeeded well in 
organizing in our Association. 
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With the sympathy and prayers of 
the Church, they sailed with Mr. Sicka- 
foose and Moy Ling, October 4, 1889, 
and landed at Hong-Kong October 31. 
The ladies remained there a few weeks, 
visiting missions and making the ac- 
quaintance of the missionaries, while 
Mr. Sickafoose and Moy Ling went to 
Canton. By the advice of missionaries 
of experience, it was decided to locate 
in the city of Canton, the metropolis of 
Southern China. The protection of life 
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language, and, in addition, superintended 
a Sunday school among the English and 
American children of commercial resi- 
dents who were hitherto neglected. She 
also visited, weekly, two schools for girls 
taught by native Christian women edu- 
cated in other missions, one in Canton 
and one on Honam. The interest in her 
Sunday school greatly exceeded her ex- 
pectations. Miss Patterson soon mas- 
tered the language sufficiently to do 
house-to-house visitation, with the aid of 



Portion of Canton WAnn, China. 


.-and property, and the facilities for the 
acquisition of the language afforded 
here made it especially desirable. 

Miss Shaffner returned to America in 
•October, 1890, on account of ill health. 
Kev. Moy Ling remained a few months 
longer, and then Miss Patterson was 
alone. With a courage and heroism few 
possess, born of her deep conviction of 
God^s call to her work in that land, she 
cheerfully gave herself to the work be- 
fore her. She began at once acquiring the 


a Bible woman. Dr. and Mrs. Kerr, of 
the Presbyterian mission, invited her to 
board with them, which offer she gladly 
accepted, where she was among friends 
and at home. 

In 1891 the Board secured the serv- 
ices of Dr. S. Lovina Halverson as medi- 
cal missionary. She sailed from San 
Erancisco Kovember 28, and arrived at 
Canton December 24, and entered at 
once upon the study of the language. 

Miss Patterson rented a double native 
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Halverson thus had a tine opportunity 
to obtain valuable knowledge of the 
special diseases of the Chinese, to ob- 
serve and assist at surgical operations, 
as well as to be helpful to the physicians 
in the hospital, and care for sick mis- 
sionaries. Here they pursued their 
study and superintended their schools as 
before, with cheerful and good sanitary 
surroundings. 


cal attendance. She secured the serv- 
ices of a Chinese woman who had spent 
five years at the hospital, (three years 
as a student and two as medical as- 
sistant,) and was also fitted tO' do the 
work of a Bible woman. 

Miss Patterson had, to 1893, three 
schools taught by native Christian 
women, with an enrollment of seventy- 
two. 
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house, making some changes for com- 
fort and setting apart a room for a 
chapel. The location was in a part of 
the city where no mission work was 
done, and where there was no medical 
dispensary. 

In May, 1892, they went, on invitation, 
to the Presbyterian Hospital to occupy 
the rooms made vacant by the return 
to America of Dr. and Mrs. Kerr. Dr. 


At the solicitation of Miss Patterson 
and Dr. Halverson, Dr. Kegina Bigler 
was appointed to China in 1892. She 
sailed from San Francisco November 
16, and reached Canton in December, 
and entered upon the study of the lan- 
guage, giving her strength to it. 

Dr. Halverson, after a year of study, 
had sufficient command of the language 
to begin dispensary work and give medi- 
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When Dr. Bigler went out, the plan 
was to establish a home for children at 
Macao, a healthful seacoast city, but 
finding this impracticable, they decided 
to have all at Canton, where there is 
great need of such work as we propose 
to do. 

In the spring of 1893 the Board ap- 
pointed Bev. and Mrs. E. E. Eix, grad- 
uates of Western College and Union 
Biblical Seminary, to China, who sailed 
from San Francisco October 10, 1893, 
and reached Canton November 8, and 
at once began the study of the language. 

Dr. Bigler took her teacher as medical 
assistant. He had studied under Dr. 
Kerr, of the Presbyterian Board. This 
enabled her to superintendent a depart- 
ment in dispensary for men. 

Dr. Halverson continued in medical 
treatment and dispensary work at the 
hospital. After the removal to Honam, 
she opened a dispensary there, where 
two days each week were spent in dis- 
pensing and in talking to the women 
and children. A Sabbath meeting was 
opened, and it was found that more 
women came to hear the gospel than to 
receive medical attention. 

In one of Miss Patterson’s reports is 
the following: ^^At the close of each 

day, from about four to five o’clock, hun- 
dreds of women and girls pass our door 
on their way home from the shops where 
they have been beating raw silk or as- 
sorting tea leaves, and all that is neces- 
sary to obtain an audience of a street 
full is to stand in our door and talk. 
If rude men come along and disturb us, 
all that is necessary is to step back and 
close the door. The crowd then moves 
on, and in a few minutes I open the door 
and soon again have an audience of 
eager, hungry, worn-looking women.” 

In 1894 our missionaries were subject- 


ed to crucial experiences. Bubonic 
plague had been raging in Canton among 
the natives, and tens of thousands had 
died from it. The people were intensely 
excited by the disease, and by placards 
posted by the vicious, falsely charging 
foreigners with administering poisonous 
drugs to Chinese patients, hastening 
death, then using their brains, eyes, etc., 
for medicinal purposes. June 11, our 
missionaries gave a cup of tea to a fam- 
ishing, apparently dying man who lay 
on their door-step, after which Dr. Hal- 
verson started to help him tO' the native 
hospital-boat, when a mob attacked her, 
beat her cruelly with fists and stones, 
and dragged her through the streets, vow- 
ing they would kill her. At length, after 
being drenched with filthy water, and 
wading through a pond, she was rescued 
by Captain Barton, an oificer, who saw 
her from the custom-house terrace. Dr. 
Bigler, anxious because of the long ab- 
sence of Dr. Halverson, went in search 
of her, encountered the sullen, defeated 
mob, was pursued by stones and driven 
into a blind alley, where escape was al- 
most impossible, when a Christian Chi- 
naman and his wife ran out to learn the 
meaning of the mob, recognized her, took 
her into their house, which then received 
a shower cf stones. And so the salvation 
of both that day was alike of the Lord, 
whose appointed messengers, as is always 
the case, were just in time to bring de- 
liverance. 

The chapel at Canton was formally 
opened May 15, 1895, and was named 
^Treaching Gospel Hall.” It is opened 
for preaching, reading, or conversation 
every day excepting Saturday. Bible 
study and preaching services are held 
every Sabbath, and a weekly prayer- 
meeting was held on Wednesday for 
women and on Saturday for men. 
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After much investigation, a location 
for mission property was chosen and 
bought in sections, as it could be ob- 
tained. 

Miss Austia Patterson returned to 
America, in 1894, for rest, and Rev. and 
Mrs. Fix in 1895, on account of the ill 
health of Mrs. Fix, thus leaving the work 
in the hands of the two doctors. Miss 


velous, the largest record being over 
twenty thousand in one year. When we 
remember that this treatment was given 
by the two doctors in person, and that to 
each person the story of the cross was 
told, we can realize the reward that must 
come to the medical missionary. 

Dr. Shumaker, while giving all possi- 
ble assistance to Dr. Bigler, and much 



Beth-Eden, China. 


Patterson returned in 1896, thus reliev- 
ing the overworked doctors. 

In 1897 Dr. H. K. Shumaker, who 
came from the Reformed Church, and 
is a classical and medical graduate with 
high honors, was appointed to China. 
He sailed October 21, 1897. At the close 
of the year. Dr. S. L. Halverson, after 
five and a half years of service, returned 
to America for rest. 

The dispensary work has been mar- 


time to the language, was found so emi- 
nently fitted to superintend the building 
of Beth-Eden, which had been ordered 
built at the Board meeting at Lisbon, 
Iowa, in 1897, that Miss Patterson gladly 
let the burden fall from her shoulders 
to his. 

Rev. and Mrs. E. B. Ward were ap- 
pointed to China at the Board meeting 
of 1897, and were consecrated at the 
General Conference at Toledo, Iowa. 
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They spent three months in Portland, 
Oregon, in the study of the Chinese Ian* 
guage, then sailed for China, arriving 
at IIong-Kong January 17, 1898. 


pointed superintendent January 1, 1899. 

October 25, 1898, Mrs. Euth McOown 
Thomson, M. D., was appointed. Dr. 
Thomson had done some missionary 



At the urgent request of Miss Patter- 
son, she was relieved of the superintend- 
ency, and Dr. H. K. Shumaker was ap- 


work in China, Japan, and India, and 
brought to us very high recommenda- 
tions. She was in Canton, the guest 
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of Dr. Fulton, was notified of her ap- 
pointment, a consecration service was 
held, conducted by Rev. E. B. Ward, 
and she entered at once upon her work. 

Beth-Eden, begun in the spring of 
1898, was completed January 14, 1899, 
and occupied immediately. It was a 
great satisfaction to find our first at- 
tempt at building in China so success- 
ful and proving such a restful place for 
our hardworked missionaries. Other 


cupied in 1900. In addition to their 
medical work the doctors have given 
much time to classes in special Bible 
training. It has been decided that the 
dispensary may be opened only one day 
in the week, for men. Each man commg 
for medical treatment has the gospel per- 
sonally presented. 

Dr. Shumaker has given two hours a 
week to lectures before the senior class 
of the Canton Medical School. 



Boarding Schood, China. 


missions say it costs the life of one mis- 
sionary to build a house in China. 

By reason of the severe labors incident 
to the completion of Beth-Eden, Dr. 
Shumaker was granted a vacation in 
February, 1899, a part of which he spent 
in Hong-Kong, with a week in Japan. 

It was decided to build a boarding- 
school for women and girls, to be within 
the walled portion of Beth-Eden for 
protection. This was^ completed and oc- 


Country work was opened in 1897 at 
San Tong, a city with a population of 
ten thousand, about thirty miles east of 
Honam. A house was rented and a 
building secured on a good street in a 
good part of the city. It was put in re- 
pair, and arranged with a good chapel- 
room, with three rooms in the rear for 
pastor’s use. As first fruits of this work, 
two men destroyed their idols and joined 
the Church. 
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The pastor, with an assistant, visited 
twenty-four villages outside of San 
Tong. During the year 1899 two hun- 
dred villages were visited and about one 
thousand hooks sold. 

Miss Patterson has conducted a school 
for women in special Bible work. These 
women do evangelistic work without re- 
muneration. A special old ladies’ class 
meets regularly. There is a class for 


months of continuous service, the 
longest time spent in China by any of 
our missionaries, returned to America 
for a much-needed rest, reaching Day- 
ton April 7, 1900, in time to attend the 
Miami Branch meeting and the Ecu- 
menical Conference of Missions, held in 
New York City. 

During the summer of 1899 a confer- 
ence, with thirty representatives from 



Interior of the Chapel, Siu Lam, China. 


men for the study of ^^Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress.” 

The expense of maintaining a free 
dispensary, excepting the salary of medi- 
cal missionary, has been more than met 
by fees received from outside patients. 

The country work is very encourag- 
ing. New towns are constantly being 
visited by the missionaries with a view 
to extending the work. 

Dr. Bigler, medical missionary to 
China, after seven years and three 


the various boards in Canton, with the 
United States consul, and a similar con- 
ference of women with thirteen repre- 
sentatives, were held in Beth-Eden. Dr. 
Shumaker and Mrs. Ward gave the lead- 
ing papers. 

Christmas exercises at Beth-Eden 
were attended by about four hundred 
Chinese. 

It was decided to purchase the loca- 
tion where we have had our street 
chapel and to remodel it to suit the 
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needs. The purchase includes ground, 
a substantial double dwelling, and an 
adjoining shop, with streets on two 
sides. This improvement was Cifiected at 
the same time the boardiiig-school was 
being built, and without closing the 
chapel and dispensary work. 

A Bible woman has been employed at 
San Tong. At Kwong Li, a place of 
forty thousand population, eighty-five 
miles west of Canton, a chapel was rented 
and dedicated. Siu Lam, a city with a 
population of fifty thousand, fifty miles 
south of Canton, was opened. This 
place, with Tai Lam, are together equal 
to Honam in population. 

A church benevolent committee was 
^appointed at Canton, consisting of three 
foreigners and two natives, looking 
toward self-support. Subscriptions are 
'.received for pastor’s salary from native 
members. 

All realized the gravity of the situa- 
tion in northern China, caused by the 
dreadful ^^Boxer” movement, and, in 
view of the continued reports of a possi- 
ble general uprising that might seriously 
affect our mission, and, not wishing our 
missionaries to run any risk, and be- 
cause of the condition of affairs that all 
missionary work had been brought to a 
standstill, our Trustees cabled our mis- 
sion, urging great watchfulness. 

Bev. and Mrs. E. B. Ward were re- 
called from the country work, and on 
June 26, 1900, the American consul or- 
dered all the women of the missionary 
force to leave for H'ong-Kong, which 
they did. 

Dr. Shumaker remained with the 
mission in Canton^ during the trouble, 
and superintended the building, enlarg- 
ing the gate-keeper’s lodge to furnish 
room for the superintendent, thus leav- 


ing more room in Beth-Eden for other 
missionaries coming out. 

A letter was received from Bobert M. 
McWade, United States Consul, giving 
assurance of the viceroy of added pro- 
tection to the lives and property of the 
missionaries and their converts. 

A letter was received in September, 
1900, from Dr. Shumaker containing a 
copy of papers wliereby Sit Meng Cook, 
a Chinese merchant of Canton, gave 
$600, United States currency, to be used 
in the erection of the Women’s and 
Girls’ Boarding School in memory of his 
daughter, Sit Meng Ku, providing that 
a hall in the building be known as Sit 
Meng Ku Memorial Hall, and that a 
picture of her be kept on the wall of the 
hall. Dr. Shumaker said that about a 
year ago this daughter was injured by an 
explosion, and that Dr. Bigler attended 
her. Mr. Cook desired to devote her 
dower to some benevolent work in mem- 
ory of her. Being a resident of Honam, 
and acquainted with our mission there, 
he gave our mission the care of this fund. 
He is a strong supporter of Christian 
missions because of the intellectual and 
moral benefits that flow from them. A 
letter of appreciation of this gift was 
sent to Mr. Cook, with the prayer that it 
might result in spiritual enlightenment 
to him. 

In view of the extra expenses in- 
curred by our missionaries in China in 
the matter of living at Hong-Kong, it 
was voted that they should be reim- 
bursed for all extra living expenses. 

Dr. Thomson, feeling the need of 
bringing her little boy to America, de- 
cided to take advantage of the interrup- 
tion of the work because of the troubles 
in China, and sailed, September 26, for 
the United States. After reaching 
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home, she found that her aged parents 
needed her attention and care, and she 
asked to he released from her obliga- 
tion to the Board, which was granted. 

Early in September, 1900, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ward and Miss Patterson returned 
to Canton, the United States Consul au- 
thorizing the reopening of our work. 
For some time the chapel had been 
opened daily for general services and 
the dispensary twice a week. The super- 
intendent wrote : ^^At Canton it is quiet, 
but there is still disturbance in the 
country. The work is confined chiefly 
to teaching the native Christian force, 
and in language study. The present 
force of workers is sufficient for the work 
now, hut others should he in training 
for the future.” 

The reports from the hoarding-school, 
in charge of Miss' Patterson, have been 
very satisfactory. 

During 1901 the day-schools were suc- 
cessfully carried on. Some itinerating 
was done on Honam, outside of regular 
work. The chapel formerly used by the 
Scandinavian Mission was turned over 
to our mission. 

In July Dr. Shumaker went to the 
out-station of Siu Lam, where he la- 
bored very successfully for the remain- 
der of the year. Bargain money has 
been paid for land at Siu Lam. 

Bev. E. B. Ward continued the over- 
sight of San Tong and Kwong Li, mak- 
ing several trips to these stations, and 
doing some work in the surrounding 
country. We have to record the death 
of our faithful pastor at San Tong, 
Brother Ng, which occurred July 10, 
1901. 

Dr. Bigler returned to China early in 
the year, and resumed the medical work 
in Canton. 


A daughter, Gladys, came to Bev. E. 
B. Ward and wife August 5. 

February 4, 1902, occurred the mar- 
riage of H. K. Shumaker and Austia 
Patterson, at the consulate, in the pres- 
ence of the United States, Consul and 
most of the missionaries, Bev. E. B. 
Ward performing the ceremony. 

Early in 1902 is was decided to do 
away with the superintendency, Dr. 
Shumaker resigning, and E. B. Ward 
was appointed treasurer, with residence 
as heretofore in Canton. 

Owen S. Townsend, M. D., of Lushton, 
iN’ebraska, was appointed medical mis- 
sionary to China December 17, 1901, 
and was consecrated the 19th, in the 
Union Biblical Seminary chapel. He 
sailed from San Francisco February 7, 
1902, landed in China March 8, and be- 
came a member of the Canton Mission. 

THE PHILIPPINES. 

It seemed as the Association neared 
the close of the first quarter of a cen- 
tury of work, that it would be fitting to 
signalize the opening of the new quar- 
ter of a century by taking up work in a 
new field, as a memorial of the Silver 
Anniversary Year. 

At the Board meeting, held in Day- 
ton, Ohio, First United Brethren 
Church May, 1900, the committee ap- 
pointed recommended, and the Board 
adopted, the establishment of a new 
mission in one of the following named 
fields, Porto Bico, the Philippines, or 
Japan, as the Trustees should decide 
after fully investigating the conditions 
and needs of these fields, and consider- 
ing where most good might be accom- 
plished, and where best God might be 
honored by our help. 

Faithful investigation and corre- 
spondence was undertaken. After much 
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discussion and thought in the light of 
the best aid obtainable, the unanimous 
decision was reached, November 19, 
1900, that the field for the new work be 


ford B. Kurtz, Hygiene, Colorado, were 
appointed. They were ordained by 
Bishop Mills, and consecrated at the 
First United Brethren Church, Dayton, 



the Philippines. Calls were made for 
workers, with immediate response, and 
from among the candidates Bev. Edwin 
S. Eby, Elkhart, Indiana, and Bev. San- 


Ohio, February 10, and sailed from San 
Francisco February 19, arriving in Ma- 
nila March 31, 1901. The term of serv- 
ice, salary, etc., were fixed the same as 
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in China, and the Manual as the method 
of operation. The two pioneer missiona- 
ries looked over the ground in and about 


and a union of forces effected, to be 
known as “The Evangelical Union of 
the Philippine Islands.” The territory 



Manila to some extent. Almost imme- 
diately upon their arrival, a conference 
was held of the missionaries of the vari- 
ous boards represented in the islands 


was divided, making the missions re- 
sponsible for the evangelization of the 
inhabitants of their part. 

To our Church was given three of the 
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provinces of the northwest part of 
Luzon, Ilocos North, Ilocos South, and 
La Union, containing a population of 
450,000, all speaking the Ilocano lan- 
guage. 

Our missionaries proceeded at once to 
their alloted quarters, and, after care- 


crated at the Board meeting at Hagers- 
town, Maryland, in May, sailed from 
San Francisco September 27, and ar- 
rived at Vigan, P. I., November 12. 

The time until the conference of the 
Evangelical Union, in January, 1902, 
was spent in investigation of our po- 



Steeet Scene in Vigan, P. I. 


ful study of the field, settled at Vigan, 
in Ilocos South. From here they made 
various trips, studying the land and its 
people. They have also done consider- 
able work among the soldiers and the 
native children, sold some Gospels, and 
studied Spanish. 

After extended correspondence, April 
25, 1901, Pev. L. O. Burtner and wife 
were appointed to superintend the work 
in the Philippines. They were conse- 


sessions. One trip to Laoag was made 
by Messrs. Burtner and Kurtz. All of 
the missionaries removed to Manila to 
attend the conference. By its action, 
our mission received three additional 
provinces to the east, Abra, Lapanto, 
and Bontoc, with full privileges with 
the Methodists in Banguet, an im- 
portant province, and in Manila, which 
it was decided should be open to all 
boards. 
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woman's evangel. 

Ill the beginning of our work we used 
the Religious Telescope and the Mission- 
ary Visitor as our mediums of com- 
munication. At the Board meetings of 
1879 and 1880, the question of a paper 
in the interest of our work was pro- 
posed, but, fearing debt, it was not un- 
dertaken. The demand by the workers 
became so imperative that, in 1881, at 
Western, Iowa, the Board adopted the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the books be opened for 
voluntary contributions, and that when, in 
the judgment of the Executive Committee, 
a sufficient amount be secured, and one thou- 
sand subscribers be obtained, the Executive 
Committee be authorized, in conjunction 
with a committee appointed by this body, 
to pubtish a paper or magazine in the inter- 
est of the Woman’s Missionary Association 
of the United Brethren in Christ. 

The movement was undertaken with 
such extreme caution because all felt 
that no money raised for missionary 
purposes should be used for a paper, 
and we were told by the brethren that 
it would not pay for itself. A sixteen- 
page monthly, with home, foreign, and 
children’s departments, at seventy-five 
cents per copy, was determined upon. 

Early in December the first number 
of the Woman's Evangel was issued, 
Mrs. L. E. Keister editor, bearing date, 
January, 1882, with a subscription list 
of twelve hundred. By the Board meet- 
ing it was seventeen hundred. From the 
beginning it has paid all the expense of 
publishing and of editorial service. The 
price was reduced to fifty cents in 1886, 
with such an increase in the subscription 
list as to promise a profit for the Asso- 
ciation. It has proved one of the best 
agencies for extending and establishing 
our work. 

Too much praise cannot be given to 
the many efficient Evangel solicitors 


throughout the Association who have 
urged its claim and made their faith- 
ful canvasses with the revolving years. 
It has never lacked appreciative, enthus- 
iastic friends, anxious to extend its cir- 
culation, seeking to make for it a place 
in all our church homes. In the course 
of years several special numbers have 
been issued. 

After the death of our valued super- 
intendent, Eev. E. K. West, of Bompeh 
Mission, Africa, September 22, 1894, 
the November Evangel of that year was 
devoted largely to tributes, historical 
sketches, reminiscences, his pihotograph, 
etc. 

In 1896 the July- August issue was 
made educational, with a picture of the 
Seminary and grounds, the Eotifunk 
school building and grounds, and val- 
uable contributions on various phases of 
education. 

The July number of 1898 was made 
a memorial to our seven beloved mis- 
sionaries massacred in Africa in May 
of that year. It contained photographs 
of all of them, a picture of Bethany Cot- 
tage, and quite a number of tributes 
written by friends who knew them and 
their worth. 

^^The Silver Anniversary Number” 
was printed in September, 1899, with a 
very choice cover, containing twenty-five 
tiny silver bells, designed by Miss Mary 
Marot. This, with photographs of the 
first Association officers, valuable com- 
munications, historic and in harmony 
with the silver anniversary idea, made 
it an exceedingly choice number. 

In 1898 the Board ordered that illus- 
trations be used regularly, and that the 
old, time-honored cover be replaced by 
one more modern in design, which was 
duly carried out. 

The Evangel has constantly sought to 
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be the faithful exponent of the Woman’s 
Missionary Association, and has ever 
been the repository of the valuable let- 
ters of our representatives in far-off mis- 
sion fields. 

HOME WORK. 

From the nine conferences repre- 
sented in the first organization, a steady 
growth was shown year by year, until 
in 1888 a Branch society existed in every 
self-supporting conference, and in many 
of the missionary conferences. 

Some organizing was done in the 
earlier years by Mrs. A. L. Billheimer, 
and, realizing the importance of this 
work, in 1888, Mrs. L. R. Keister, Cor- 
responding secretary and editor of the 
Evangel, was made organizer, and Mrs. 
L. K. Miller was appointed associate 
editor and publisher. 

The gathering of the children to- 
gether began by the organization of the 
first Gleaners’ Band, in Fostoria, Ohio, 
by Mrs. Macklin, in 1879. 

In 1884, through the courtesy of the 
United Brethren Publishing House, the 
officers entered the present office. 

In 1885 the Board provided for 
monthly programs in the Evangel. 

In 1886 a children’s department was 
suggested, which led to the programs 
for the Gleaners. 

In 1888 Mesdames Miller and Keister 
attended the General Conference of 
Missions, in London, England, June 9 
to 19. 

In 1889 special work among the young 
people was begun, and the Teachers’ 
Fund opened, of which Mrs. Bertha 
Gerlaugh was the first secretary, suc- 
ceeded by Miss Marie Shank. 

In 1892 the General Treasurer’s book- 
keeping was turned over to the office. 

In 1893 the General Conference 


granted to the Association the last Sun- 
day in September of each year for 
special service, to be known as Woman’s 
Hay. 

The same year Mrs. L. B. Keister re- 
signed as Corresponding Secretary and 
editor of the Evangel, by reason of mar- 
riage. She was continued as first vice- 
president and editorial correspondent, 
and Mrs. B. F. Witt, a trustee, was 
elected corresponding and recording 
secretary. 

In 1894 word was received of the 
death of Mary M. Mair, who bad done 
such faithful work in Africa. 

A Manual was issued the same year 
for the use of missions and missionary 
candidates, with rules for organization 
and government of missions. 

In 1897 Mrs. L. O. Miller was made 
recording secretary. 

In 1898 the Board passed a resolution 
that a memorial service be arranged in 
honor of our missionaries so cruelly 
massacred. June 26, 1898, was set apart 
by the entire Church for a special serv- 
ice. A memorial service, it was agreed, 
should be conducted at each Board meet- 
ing thereafter. 

A special offering to India was made 
in 1900. 

From May, 1899, to May, 1900, was 
designated as Silver Anniversary Year, 
the Association having reached its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. A special of- 
fering was taken, and special service was 
held at the Board meeting ; the of- 
fering was set apart to mark the quar- 
ter of a century, for a church in Africa, 
a country home in China, and the open- 
ing of new work. 

April 21 to 27, 1900, the Ecumenical 
Conference, held in New York City, was 
attended by Mesdames L. K. Miller, Har- 
ford, Witt, L. O. Miller, and the two 
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missionaries, Miss Groenendyke and 
Dr. Bigler. 

Our returned missionaries, while on 
furlough, have spent much time in field 
work, which has been marked with great 
success, both in creating enthusiasm 
along missionary lines and in increasing 
the treasury. By their efforts old so- 
cieties have been revived and new ones 
organized. 

It is a matter of congratulation that 
the- people at home have been so gener- 
ous in gifts and donations to the As- 
sociation. 

The meetings of the Trustees, which 
began with eight per year, have in- 
creased to thirty-five for the year end- 
ing May, 1902. 

summary^ 1901. 

China, Canton Mission. — American 
missionaries in the field, 5; ordained 
ministers, 3; medical, 2; native workers, 
19; fields, 4; appointments, 4; adherents, 
248; communicants, 58; added during 
the year, 9; Sabbath schools, 2; teach- 
ers, 4; pupils, 105; day schools, 4; na- 
tive teachers, 5; pupils, 142; cost of 
maintaining schools, $229.87 ; local con- 
tributions, $164.41. 

Womans Training -8 chool. — Mumber 
enrolled, 19 ; cost, $130.25 ; cost of build- 
ing erected, $1,275.56; special native 
contribution to building, $500. 

Chanel and Dispensary. — Cases treated 
at dispensary, 5,795; visits at homes, 
305; total, 6,100; fees and gifts, $233.33 
(no fees charged at dispensary) ; cost 
of ground and chapel and dispensary, 
$1,329.19. 

Cost of Country Worh. — San Tong, 
$132.33; Kwong Li, $91.25; Siu Lam, 


$227.79; property value at Canton,. 
$13,104.75. 

Africa, Bompeh Mission. — American 
missionaries in the field, 11; at home, 
3; total, 14; ordained ministers, 8; na- 
tive workers, 11; fields of labor, 8; ap- 
pointments, 117 ; number of preaching- 
services held, 984; number attending 
said services, 37,819; Sabbath schools, 
6; teachers and officers, 25; pupils, 284; 
day schools, 6; pupils, 260; money col- 
lected for missions, $174.33; for build- 
ings, $628.04; for local expenses, $37.80; 
total, $840.17 ; total value of property, 
$6,776. 

general summary. 

American missionaries in the field, 
16; at home, 3; total, 19; ordained min- 
isters, 11; medical missionaries, 3; na- 
tive workers, 30 ; fields, 12 ; property 
valuation, $19,880.75. 

Number of Branches, 40; Locals, 
476; membership, 7,893; Young Wo- 
man’s Bands, 41 ; membership, 1,074 ; 
Children’s Bands, 96 ; membership, 
4,265 ; total membership, 13,232 ; total 
receipts for the year, $22,201.29; total 
receipts since organization, $311,920.65. 

We cannot close these pages without 
urging upon all the tremendous respon- 
sibilities resting upon us as women and 
young people. Oh, the millions who have 
not yet heard the message ! Oh, the mul- 
titudes of our women at home who are 
unawakened! We must work more, give 
more, pray more, until the Lord’s own 
be redeemed. 

Mrs. L. B. Harford, 

Mrs. Benj. Marot, 

Mrs. B. F. Witt, 

Pub. Com> 
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Chronological Table. 


Date. 

Peace of Annual 
Meeting. 

Work Commenced. 

Receipts. 

1875. 
Oct. '21. 

Day. on, Ohio, First 
Church. 

Organization. President, Mrs. T. N. Sowers. 


1876. 
May 11. 

Dayton, Ohio, First 
Church. 

Support of school in Africa under General Board. Miss 
Emily Beeken appointed to Africa. Sailed November 16, 
‘ ^Pennsylvania. ’’ 

$458 50 

1877. 

April 26. 

Dayton, Ohio, Sum- 
mit St. Church. 

Two delegates appointed to General Conference, Mesdames 
Hike and Billheimer. Mrs. Billheimer employed as or- 
ganizer. Mission opened at Rotifunk for Woman’s Board. 

325 74 

1878. 
May 1. 

Galion, Ohio. 

Address, Rev. Mr. Wolfe, returned missionary. Resigna- 
tion of Miss Beeken on account of ill health. Appoint- 
ment of Mrs. Mary M. Mair to Rotifunk, October 19. 

1,391 18 

1879. 
May 21. 

Dayton, Ohio, First 
Church. 

Addresses, Rev. D. Shuck, Mesdames E. M. Bay, A. L. Bill- 
heimer. Resignation of Mrs. Sowers. Election of Mrs. 
Sylvia Haywood, President. Mission house for Africa 
ordered. Mrs. Billheimer to collect funds for it. Bompeh 
Station, Africa, opened. 

1,985 68 

1880. 
May 19. 

Fostoria, Ohio, 

Annual address, Mrs. E. K. DeLong. One hundred acres of 
land leased at Rotifunk, Africa, for 99 years. Mission at 
Coburg, Germany, undertaken. 

3,691 84 

1881. 
May 11. 

Western, Iowa. 

Annual address, Mrs. A. Kiracofe, “She Hath Done What 
She Could.” Association incorporated March 30, (see 
records, Columbus, Ohio). Board of Trustees created. 
Woman’s Evangel ordered started. Mrs. L. R. Keister 
employed as corresponding secretary and editor, J une 15. 
Death of Mrs. Sowers. Palli, Africa, opened. 

3,679 03 

1882. 
May 24. 

Lebanon, Penn. 

Annual address, Mrs. L. K. Miller, “The Work Before Us.” 
The work of organizer added to the duties of correspond- 
ing secretary. Rev. and Mrs. R. N. West appointed to 
Africa; consecrated at Summit Street, Dayton, Septem- 
ber; sailed October 2, bark “Lz6crm;” arrived December 2. 
Chinese mission school, Portland, Oregon, opened; Mrs. 
M. E. Sickafoose appointed superintendent. 

5,458 88 

1883. 
May 16. 

Westerville, Ohio. 

Annual address, Mrs. B. Marot, “Our Duty.” Office opened 
in U. B. Publishing House, J uly 9. Mrs. Sickafoose began 
work July 16. Chapel ordered built in Africa; cost, $1,500. 
Mrs. Mair left Freetown, Africa, March 10; arrived in 
New York, April 17. 

6,559 89 

1884. 
May 16. 

Hartsville, Ind. 

Annual address, Mrs. L. D. Williams, “Our Onward March 
to Victory.” Rev. George Sickafoose appointed superin- 
tendent at Portland, Oregon ; ordered to select property. 

8,241 21 

1885. 
May 7o 

Dayton, Ohio, First 
Church. 

Annual address, Mrs. E. K. DeLong, “Religion and the Safe- 
guards of Christianity.” Celebration of decennial year. 
Thank-offering, $585.10. Chinese mission property, Port- 
land, Oregon, purchased February 23; cost, $8,000. 

10,072 32 

1886. 
May 19. 

Huntington, Ind. 

Annual addresses, Rev. and Mrs. R.N.West, “Africa.” Demth 
of President, Mrs. Haywood, October 24. Rev. R. N. West 
and wife sailed from Freetown, February 4, on “Lifterm,” 
arrived in New York, March 20; sailed from New York, 
September 18, “LifteWa,” arrived in Freetown, November 
11. One thousand dollars ordered secured for Africa for 
increased work. 

12,054 72 
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Date. | 

Plage of Ann'Iia:. j 
Meetii-jg. 

WoiiK Commenced. 

:iECEIPTS„ 

1887. 
May 20. 

Westfield, Illinois. 

Annual address, Mrs. L. A. Macklin, “Woman and Mis- 
sions.” Mrs. L. K. Miller elected president. “Mary 
Sower’s Home for Girls,” Rotifunk, Africa, built: cost, 
5>2,000. Rev. W. S. Sage and wife appointed to Africa; con- 
secrated at Westfield, Illinois, May 22, 1887; sailed Sep- 
tember 24, “i^6e?7a,” arrived Freetown, October 29. 

«11,681 88 

1888. 
May 17. 

Toledo, Iowa. 

A nnual address, Mrs. L. K. Miller, “The Outlook.” Mrs. L. 
K. Miller appointed associate editor and publisher of 
Woman’s Evangel. Mesdames Miller and Keister sent as 
delegates to the World’s Missionary Conference at Lon- 
don, England. 

11,448 44 

1889. 

Mays. 

Harrisburg, Penn. 

Annual address, Mrs. D. L. Rike, “Responsibility.” Misses 
Frances Williams and Ellen Groenendyke appointed to 
Africa, Miss Williams consecrated at First Church, Day- 
ton, July 7, Miss Groenendyke atBumrnit Street, October 
13; both sailed October IG, “Tcwtomc ” Boys’ Home built 
and Aid Society formed at Rotifunk. Rev. G. A. Sicka- 
foose and Moy Lingsailed for China, October 4, ^‘"Ahysinia,’’ 
with appointed missionaries, Misses Australia Patterson 
and Lillie Shaflher. Miss Patterson consecrated at First 
Church, Dayton, July 7; Miss Shaffner at Harrisburg, Pa., 
May 10. 

11,828 89 

1890. 
May 21. 

Dayton, Ohio, Sum- 
mit St. Church. 

Annual address, Mrs. J. H. Krieder, “Woman’s Obligation 
to the Gospel.” Teachers’ Fund opened; Mrs. Bertha 
Gerlaugh appointed secretary. Bompeh and Masimera 
missions, Africa, opened. W. C. T. U. formed at Roti- 
funk. Rev. Jacob Miller and wife appointed to Africa, 
consecrated at Summit Street, Dayton, November 16, 
sailed November 20, ^^Georgia." Rev. Sage and wife re- 
turned to America from Africa in October, also Miss 
Shaffner from China. German Chapel fund loaned. 

14,564 23 

1891. 
May 19. 

Decatur, Illinois. 

1 

Annual address, Mrs. A. L. Billheimer, “One Shall Chase a 
Thousand.” Assisted in opening church work at Port- 
land, Oregon; lot purchased, 50x100 feet; cost, f3,500. Rev. 
West and wife returned to America from Africa, March 
31. Dr. Marietta Hatfield and Misses Elma Bittle and Ella 
Schenck, appointed to Africa. Dr. Hatfield consecrated at 
Decatur, Illinois, May 22; Miss Schenck at Lockington, 
Ohio, August IG; Miss Bittle at Lewisburg, Ohio, August 
23. All sailed September 23, City of Chicago.’’ Dr. Alice 
Harris employed at Rotifunk, Africa. Bishop E. B. Kep- 
hart held West African Conference. Dr. S. Lovina Hal- 
verson appointed to China, consecrated at Summit Street, 
Dayton, November 15, sailed November 26, “GracZfc.” 

16,678 32 

1892. 
May 11. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Annual address, Mrs. Lida M. West, “Our Obligations to 
the Heathen.” Special service at Otterbein Church. 
Cover ordered for Evangel. Resignation of Mrs. Gerlaugh 
and appointment of Miss Marie Shank, secretary of 
Teachers’ Fund. Death of Frances Williams, July 19; 
death of Elma Bittle, August 7. Rev. Isaac N. Cain and 
wife and Miss Lydia Tlioraas appointed to Africa, conse- 
crated at Summit Street, September 25, and Rev. R. N. 
West and wife returned; all sailed October J, Arizona.” 
Return to America of Rev. Jacob Miller and wife, October. 
Rokon, Africa, opened. Dr. Regina M. Bigler appointed 
to China; consecrated at First Church, November 6, and 
sailed November 16, Gaelic.” 

16,291 59 

1893. 
May 9. 

Germantown, Ohio. 

Annual address. Miss Ellen Groenendyke, “Africa.” Last 
Sunday in September of each year set apart as “Woman’s 
Day ” by General Conference. Resignation of Mrs. L. R. 
Keister, appointment of Mrs. B. F. Witt ns corresponding 
and recording secretary in May. Appointment of Mrs. 
L. K. Miller editor of Evangel. Marriage of Mrs. L. R. 
Keister to Mr. W. P. Harford, June 14. Appointment of 
Mrs. Harford as editorial correspondent. Resignation of 
Mrs. M. E. Sickafoose to take effect July 1. Appointment 
of Mrs. Mary E. Henkle to superintend Chinese Mission, 
Portland, Oregon. Sale of said mission property recom- 
mended, and purchase of smaller property. Return to 
America from Africa of Miss Groenendyke, March 16. 
Brick-making begun in Africa. “Keister Chapel,” Palli, 
dedicated. Rev. E. E. Fix and wife appointed to China; 
Consecrated at First Church in May, sailed November 16, 
’•^Gaelic.” Dispensary opened in China; cases treated first 
year, 1,188. 

19,190 01 
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Date. 


Peace of Annual 
Meeting. 


Work Commenced. 


Receipts. 


1894. 
May 23. 


Waterloo, Indiana. 


Annual address, Mrs. L. H. Leitzell, “China.” Manual is- 
sued for use of missionaries. Rev. I. N. Cain appointed 
superintendent in Africa. Rev. R. N. West and wife to 
open Mendi work. Diplomas printed for Rotif unk school. 
Death of Rev. R. N. West, September 22, after twelve 
years of labor. Tablet, suitably marked, placed in Roti- 
funk Chapel. Industrial building at Rotifunk com- 
pleted; cost, ^800. Misses Florence M. Cronise and Minnie 
E. Eaton appointed to Africa; Miss Cronise consecrated 
at Waterloo, Indiana, May 23, Miss Eaton at Los Angeles, 
California, in October, sailed November 27, ^^Brittanicy 
Mrs. West and Misses Scbenck and Thomas returned to 
America, December 25. Return to America of Miss Pat- 
terson, March 21. Mobbing of missionaries in China, 
June 11. Portland, Oregon, church completed; cost, 
$5,000; transferred to W. M. A. in August, dedicated 
November 18. 


$17,891 10 


1895. 
May 15. 


Westfield, Illinois. 


Annual address, Mrs. L. R. Harford, “The Keys of the 
Kingdom.” Celebration of vicennial year; thank-offer- 
ing. Gleaners’ programs begun in August Evangel, con- 
ducted by Mesdames M. R. Drury and C. M. Coover. 
Bompeh Chapel, Africa, dedicated January 20. Work 
opened in the Yonnie country. Y. P. C. U. organized at 
Rotifunk. Building of sanitarium recommended. Dr. 
Hatfield returned to America, October 29- Dr. Mary C. 
Archer appointed to Africa, consecrated at Westfield, 
Illinois, May 15, sailed December 7, “Xitcama.” Bishop 
J. W. Hott held West African Conference. Chapel 
opened. Canton, China, in May; native pastor, Lan Seng 
Nom, ordained. (Virginia Conference). Rev. Fix and 
wife returned to America, July 23. Portland church mort- 
gage paid The German Fund, $2,703.08, paid to General 
Missionary Board for erection of a chapel at Weimar, 
Germany. 


17,835 22 


1896. 
May 21. 


Mt. Pleasant, Penn. 


Annual address, Mrs. Gertrude Sanders, “The Word of the 
King.” Death of Mrs. Mair, March 17. Illustrations or- 
dered in Evangel. Rev. L. A. McGrew and wife appointed 
to Africa, consecrated at W^est Baltimore, Ohio, March 
22, sailed March 28, “Cctmpama.” Rev. Cain and wife re- 
turned to America, June 6. Land secured at Taiama, 
Africa. Makundu station opened. Resignation of Rev. 
C. C. Bell from pastorate of Portland, Oregon, Church; 
appointment of Rev. E. E. Fix as pastor. Miss Patterson 
returned to China, May 20, “O/ima.” 


1897. 
May 12. 


Lisbon, Iowa. 


Annual address, Mrs. G. A. Funkhouser, “The Gospel for 
Others.” Gleaner’s programs conducted by Mesdames 
M. R. Drury and W. H. Klinefelter. Rev. I. N. Cain and 
wife and Misses Hatfield and Scbenck returned to Africa, 
accompanying them Mr. Arthur Ward; all sailed October 
1, “Litcama.” Mr. Ward consecrated at Georgetown, 
Indiana, September 7. Taiama and Kwellu stations, 
Africa, opened. Bethany Cottage, Mt. Leicester, com- 
pleted; cost, $1,000. Howard K. Shumaker, M.D., and 
Rev. Edwin B. Ward and wife appointed to China. Dr. 
Shumaker, consecrated at First Church, Dayton, August 
29, sailed October 21, “O/jma.” Mr. and Mrs, Ward, con- 
secrated at Toledo, Iowa, May 18, sailed December 18, 
of Peking.^’ Dr. Halverson returned to America 
from China in May. Mission house in Canton ordered, 
to be called Beth-Eden; $2,000 to be raised for this pur- 
pose. San Tong station, China, opened. Medical cases 
treated in China for the year, 20,002. Location of Chinese 
mission school, Portland, Oregon, changed on trial. 


1898. 
May 18. 


Westerville, Ohio. 


Annual address, Mrs. W. R. Funk, “The Lord’s Broad 
Acres.” Gleaner’s programs conducted by Mrs. Flora 
Lollar. Misses Cronise nnd Eaton returned to America, 
April 10. Bishop J. S. Mills held West African Confer- 
ence. Massacre iTi Bompeh Mission, West Africa. Rev. 
I. N. Cain and wife, Drs. Hatfield and Archer, and Miss 
Schenck killed by the natives. May 3, at Rotifunk. Rev. 
L. A. McGrew and wife killed by the natives. May 9, at 
Taiama. Nearly all property destroyed. Memorial ser- 
vices June 26. July issue of “Memorial.” Arthur 

Ward returned to America, May 5. Rev. J. R. King and 
wife appointed to Africa, half-time work for W. M. A., 


18,815 60 


18,801 79 


20,145 81 
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Date. 


Peace of Annual 
Meeting. 


Work Commenced. 


Receipts. 


sailed September 10, Etruria.^' Ground purchased in 
Canton, Chi na, on Honain ; cost, $8,000. Mrs. Ruth Thom- 
son, M.D., appointed to China, October 25, consecrated 
Novembers. (Was in Canton.) Chinese mission school, 
Portland, Oregon, suspended. 


1899. 
May 17. 


Ft. Wayne, Iiid. 


Annual addresses, Amna Scott, “City Missions,” Mary 
Kreider, “China,” Lenore Good, “Africa.” Gleaner’s 
programs conducted by Mrs. L. H. Leitzell. Revs. E. E. 
Todd and E. A. King, with their wives, appointed to 
Africa, sailed November 15, “Oceamc.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Todd consecrated at Pleasant Prairie, Minnesota, October 
1; Mr. and Mrs. King at Parsons, Kansas, October 15. 
Moyamba Station, Africa, opened. Dr. Shumaker super- 
intendent of China missions, January 1. Beth-Eden 
completed January 14; cost, $2,449.65. Kwong Li and Siu 
Lam stations opened. 


$19,089 87 


1900. 
May 17. 


Dayton, Ohio, First Annual address, Mrs. L. K. Miller, “Duty, Our Opportu- 
Church. nity.” Silver anniversary, special service and offering. 

Gleaners’ programs conducted by Mesdames L. H. Leit- 
zell and J. A. Keiper. Misses Groenendyke and Eaton 
returned to Africa, accompanied by Dr. Zenora Griggs, 
who was consecrated at Summit Street, September 30, 
sailed October 2, “Ocmmc.” Railroad completed from Free- 
town to Rotifunk, West Africa, and post-offices estab- 
lished at Rotifunk and Moyamba. Bishop E. B. Kephart 
held West African Conference. Dr. Bigler returned to 
America. March 3. Dr. Thomson withdrew from the China 
mission, September 26. Chapel site at Canton, China, 
purchased and chapel enlarged. Portland Church prop- 
erty deeded by the W. M. A. to local trustees. 


21,537 72 


1901. 
May 9. 


Hagerstown, Md. 


1902. 


Annual address, Mrs. J. H. Kreider, “Light and Darkness.” 22,201 29 
Mesdames McFadden and Hummel withdrew from Pro- 
gram Committee. Decided to adopt the outline of pro- 
grams projected by the World’s Missionary Committee, 
adapting the same to our needs. Rev. W. S. Richards 
and wife appointed to Africa, consecrated at First Church, 

Dayton, February 10, sailed I' ebruary 20, “JicyesZtc.’’ Re- 
turn from Africa to America arriving May 3, of Rev. J. 

R. King and wife on furlough and Rev. E. A. King and 
wife by reason of sickness. Rev. E. E. Todd appointed 
superintendent pro tern. Woman’s Day offering of Sep- 
tember, 1900, to India amounted to $2,134; of this $1,000 
was given to the famine sufferers, $567 to the leper settle- 
ment and $567 to orphans in school of Pandita Ramabai. 

Dr. Bigler returned to China, sailed April 17, “6/imct.” 

Girls boarding-school, erected on Beth-Eden grounds, 
opened March 12. Another street chapel opened at Can- 
ton. Bargain money paid in December for Siu Lam prop- 
erty. Work opened in the Philippines. Revs. S. B. Kurtz 
and E. S. Eby appointed to said work, consecrated at 
First Church, February 10, sailed February 19, '•'■Nippon 
Maruy Rev. L. O. Burtner and wife appointed in charge 
of the work of the Philippines, consecrated at Hagers- 
town, Maryland, May 9, sailed September 27, '■'Nippon 
Maru.'"' Rev. H. K. Benson appointed for work later. 

Miss Minnie Buswell appointed to China, to go out after 
graduation from U. B. Seminary. Rev. Clarence Spore 
appointed to China. Owen S. Townsend, M.D., appointed 
to China, consecrated at U. B. Seminary, December 18. 

Total receipts to date. May 1901 311,920 65 

Rev. E. E. Todd appointed superintendent of Bompeh Mis- 
sion January 3. Conference held at Moyamba in Jan- 
uary. Decided to do away with oiffce of superintendent 
in China. Rev. E. B. Ward appointed treasurer, and H. 

K. Shumaker in charge of the out-station at Siu Lam. 

Austia Patterson married to Howard K. Shumaker, Feb- 
ruary 4. Dr. Owen S. Townsend sailed for China, Febru- 
ary 7; "Chinay 


Annual meeting of the Evangelical Union, in the Philip- 
pines, in January, at Manila, attended by all of our mis- 
sionaries. Three additional provinces allotted our 
mission, Abra, Lepanto, and Bontoc, with full privilege 
to work in the province of Benguet, and in Manila. 
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Missionary Directory. 


Name. 


-Archer, Mary C., M.D 

Beeken, Emily 

Bigler, Regina M.D 

-Bittle, Elma 

Burtner, Mrs. Jennie L 

Burtner, Rev. L. O 

-Cain, Rev. I. N 

♦Cain, Mrs. Mary M 

Cronise, Florence M 

Eaton, Minnie E 

Eby, Rev. Edwin S 

Fix, Rev. Elmer E 

Fix, Mrs. Fannie II 

Griggs, Zenora, M.D 

Groenendyke, Ellen 

Halverson, Lovina, M.D 

Harris, Alice, M.D 

-Hatfield, Marietta, M.D 

Henkle, Mrs. Mary E 

King, Mrs. Callie 

King, Rev. E. A 

King, Rev. J. R 

King, Mrs. Zella B 

Kurtz, Rev. Sanford B 

-Mail’, Mrs. Mary M 

♦McGrew, Mrs. Clara B 

-McGrew, Rev. L. A 

♦Miller, IVIrs. Ella 

Miller, Rev. Jacob 

Richards, Mrs. Emma K 

Richards, Rev. Walter S 

Sage, Mrs. Esther B 

Sage, Re v. W. S 

♦Schenck, Ella 

♦Sickafoose, Rev. George 

Sickafoose, Mrs. M. E 

ShafFner, Lillie. 

Shumaker, Rev. Austia, P 

Shumaker, Howard K., M.D. . 

Thomas, Lydia 

Thomson, Ruth, M.D 

Todd, Mrs. Delia 

Todd, Rev. E. E 

Townsend, Owen S., M. D 

Ward, Arthur B 

Ward, Mrs. Bessie S 

Ward, Rev. E. B 

West, Mrs. Lida M 

♦West, Rev. Robert N 

♦Williams, Frances 


♦Deceased. 


Home. 

Left 

Where Stationed. 

Des Moines, Iowa 

1895 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Oberlin, Ohio 

1876 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Mitchell, South Dakota 

1892 

Canton, China. 

Lewisburg, Ohio 

1891 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Hagerstown, Maryland 

1901 

Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

Hagerstown, Maryland 

1901 

Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

Elroy, Wisconsin 

1892 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Elroy, Wisconsin 

1892 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Newark, New York 

1894 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Los Angeles, California 

1894 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Elkhart, Indiana 

1901 

Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

Hartsville, Indiana 

1893 

Canton, China. 

Hartsville, Indiana 

1893 

Canton, China. 

Los Angeles, California 

1900 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

New Decatur, Alabama 

1889 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Mitchell, South Dako.ta i 

1891 

Canton, China. 

New Market, Iowa | 

1891 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Potsdam, Ohio 

1891 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Philomath, Oregon 

1893 

Portland, Oregon. 

Elsmore, Kansas 

1899 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Elsmore, Kansas 

1899 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Scottdale, Pennsylvania 

1898 

Sierre Leone, West Africa. 

Rising Sun, Ohio 

1898 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Belton, Missouri 

1901 

Luzon, Philippine Islands. 

Glasgow, Scotland 

1878 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Eldorado, Ohio 

1896 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

West Baltimore, Ohio 

1896 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Dayton, Ohio 

1890 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Dayton, Ohio 

1890 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Stillwater, Oklahoma 

1901 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Stillwa’ter, Oklahoma 

1901 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Rising Sun, Ohio 

1887 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Canton, Ohio 

1887 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Lockington, Ohio 

1891 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Buchanan, Michigan 

1884 

Portland, Oregon. 

Buchanan, Michigan 

1883 

Portland, Oregon. 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

1889 

Canton, China. 

St. Olaf, Iowa 

1889 

Canton, China. 

Old Fort, Ohio 

1897 

Canton, China. 

Delphos, Ohio 

1892 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Louisville, Kentucky 

1898 

Canton, China. 

Eyota, Minnesota 

1899 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Eyota, Minnesota 

1899 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Lushton, Nebraska 

1902 

Canton, China. 

Odon, Indiana 

1897 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Toledo, Iowa 

1897 

Canton, China. 

Odon, Indiana 

1897 

Canton, China. 

Smith ville, Ohio 

1882 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Portland, Indiana 

1882 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 

Union City, Indiana 

1889 

Sierra Leone, West Africa. 
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WOMAN’S 

EVANGEL 


A Magazine 


published 


monthly 


by the 

IK 

TVoman V 


Missionary 

S 

Association 


of the 


United 


Brethren 

w 

in 

Christ 

The 
state — s 


\T IS the only Woman’s Magazine in 
the Church — is devoted to the interests 
of Missionary and Christian work — 
is the special organ of the Associa- 
tion, and merits recognition in every 
church-home. 

Programs for both local societies 
and gleaners’ bands 'are published 
monthly in advance of meetings. 

Kditorial correspondence and all 
matter intended for publication should 
be. addressed to the editor. 

Subscriptions may begin at any 
time. 

TERMS, fifty cents per year, in 
advance. One copy free for every ten 
paid subscriptions. 

Sample copies sent free to all appli- 
cants. 

exact addresses— name, city, county, 


the office. 

In ordering changes, both the old and the 
new address must be given. 

Send remittances by registered letter, draft, 
check, post-office money order, or express order. 

Make payable to the editor and publisher, 

MRS. L. K. MILLER 

No. 12 , U. B. Publishing House^ DAYTON^ OHIO 
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SOME FACTS 

FOR REMEMBRANCE 


I. GOOD BOOKS 

Are always in order. They make the best 
presents for all persons, on all occasions. 

The best on reasonable terms can always 
be obtained at the 

U. B. Publishing House, Dayton, Ohio 

Here may be found Biographies, Histories, 

Poetry, Dictionaries, and Cyclopedias ; ju- 
venile books ; scientific and religious books; 
and all of the latest publications pertaining 
to missions, sociology, and ethics. 

Here are also 

II. BIBLES= in Great Varieties 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
MUSIC, SELECT LIBRARIES /or 
Sunday Schools, Young People's Societies, 
and families. 

Here, too, are 

III. Stationery Goods 

Pens, Pencils, Etc. 

For everything good in these lines write to 

The V. B. Publishing House 

Dayton, Ohio 
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